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Im tens of thousands of homes dotted all 
over the land these October days folks 
are unfolding the morning paper with one 
eager thought in their hearts—How are 
the boys in Italy doing today? And 
what’s the news from the South Pacific? 
They've been doing very well indeed, and 
the news from the South Pacific is the best 
since the disaster of Pearl Harbor. 

Well, you've read the morning paper and 
you're ready to make the grocery list be- 
fore you start to market. Do you really 
understand the direct relation of that 
grocery list to our fighting fronts abroad? 

Last year 7 percent of the food produced 
in the United States went to our armed 
forces. This year as military activity is 
stepped up and our men go overseas in ever 
increasing numbers, we have to keep even 
larger supplies of food in the storeroom to 
meet their needs. Every two men in uni- 
form make almost an extra mouth to feed, 
for the average soldier needs 5% pounds of 
food a day, whereas as a civilian he ate 
only 3% pounds. 

For men quartered in this country, the 
Army and Navy need about a 90-day re- 
serve to be sure the right food is on hand 
at the right time. For men overseas— 
and more than 2,000,000 of our men will 
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be overseas in 1943—we need about a 9 
months’ supply of essential canned foods. 
Altogether, the food allowance for mili- 
tary use will be about 13 percent of total 
supply—almost double last year’s. 

There’s another angle to this Food-for- 
Freedom picture. This year we are ship- 
ping about 10 percent of our total food 
supply to our allies; last year we shipped 
only about 6 percent. More food will go 
to Russia, who, when she lost the Ukraine 
—the Russian breadbasket—felt much the 
same effect foodwise that the United States 
would feel if we were to lose our great 
Middle West. In the summer of 1942 
Russia lost her second great granary in the 
Kuban and the Caucasus. 

The part American food played in stiffen- 
ing British resistance while well known to 
all of us is still something to think about 
when the butcher doesn’t have that steak 
you had on the list. 

How much food yas sliced off each 
American's helping because we sent food 
to our fighting allies? Here are a few 
answers: 

Beef—One one-hundredth of a 
pound per week per person in the 
United States. 





Pork—Two-tenths of a pound. 
Butter—Two one-thousandths of a 


pound. 
Cheese—One one-hundredth of a pound. 
Canned vegetables—Eight one-thou- 


sandths of a pound. 

‘“My helping went down a lot more than 
that!’’ you may say. It probably did, but 
the reason is that income has gone up so 
far and so fast that a lot of people, being 
only human, were trying to spend this 
extra money on extra food. The only fair 
way to distribute such foods is through 
rationing, under ceiling prices. 

Our experience in North Africa proved 
that food in the stomach did a lot toward 
driving Nazi propaganda from the head. 
Under Axis domination the people had no 
incentive to produce, for the Germans and 
Italians took and ravaged without sharing 
and replanting. After the allied victory 
food and other essential supplies were 
distributed—flour, sugar, milk, wheat, 
tea, tobacco, and soap. We sent more 
than a million pounds of field and vege- 
table seeds. The people went back to 
their fields and gardens. The flow of food 
from the United States to North Africa 
already is dwindling, and soon she may 
even be able to share her vegetable oils and 
cereals with other freed peoples. 

We do not intend to feed the whole 
world. We do intend to help these people 
to help themselves to soundness and to 
strength. We want them to become effec- 
tive fighters on our side so that we may 
win unconditional peace with a minimum 
loss of life. 

Your part in the home food program is 
chiefly one of food management. You'll 
have enough good, nutritious food though 
it may not be all the consumer with a 
pocketful of money wants to buy. You'll 
have less choice, less variety, fewer trim- 
mings. But if the consumer does his part 
the country may benefit, not suffer, nutri- 
tionally. 

Food for Freedom is not an empty 
slogan—it’s a living reality toward which 
each of us has a definite responsibility. 
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November is ‘Food Fights for Freedom” 
month. So are December, January, Feb- 
ruary, and all the months until the war is 
won. But in November, we, the people 
everywhere, are gearing to tackle the 
problem of food in a Nation-wide program 
that will carry through to Victory. 

When fighting men find themselves 
adrift in mid-ocean on a life raft, with only 
emergency rations, they don’t complain 
about the food supply. They know how 
much there is, divide it fairly, and set 
their course toward shore. 

When Americans sit down to their 
Thanksgiving meals this November, their 
Government wants them to know and 
understand the basic facts about food: 
How much food is being produced. How 
it fights with our armed men, our allies, 
liberated peoples, and on the home front. 
How and why it is divided among these 
various hungry claimants. How more 
grocery money in the people’s pockets 
affects food supplies. Why rationing and 
price control are essential. How to recog- 
nize black markets—and why we should 
not patronize them. How much we 
waste, where we waste it, and why we 
must conserve. Why we must adjust our 
habits and our thinking in wartime. 

Then, when these facts are known, the 
War Food Administration is asking every 
citizen to do all in his power to carry out 
the appeal for action: “‘Produce and 
Conserve, Share and Play Square.”’ 

Millions of volunteers are enlisted in a 
house-to-house canvass to make *‘‘Food 
Fight for Freedom.’’ Armed with an 
8-page leaflet, “You Can Shorten the War 
with Food,’’ they'll be knocking at your 
door any day now. 

Listen to them. They'll clear up a lot 
of the causes for grumbling we may have 
been doing, grumbling that comes out of 
the old notion that America is a land of 
milk and honey, that we produce large 
surpluses, far beyond our ability to con- 
sume them. Actually, our total food 
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supply is 31 percent higher than it aver- 
aged from 1935-39. But that 
mean we have more to eat. A nation at 
war absorbs more than a nation at peace. 


doesn’t 


Also, civilian demands have jumped tre- 
mendously. That’s why some foods are 
short, though production has gone up. 
That’s why more food must be grown at 
home and on our farms. 

All over communities are 
pitching into the ‘‘Food Fights for Free- 
dom’’ campaign. The word went out 
from Washington to 3,000 chairmen of 
Nutrition Committees, to 5,000 chairmen 
of local Consumer Committees, and to 
5,600 Community Service Members of War 
Price and Rationing Boards. It went out 
to 3,026 County War Board Chairmen, 
7,004 FSA County Supervisors, 6,922 
County Agents, who got in touch with 
over a million local voluntary leaders 
Cincluding neighborhood leaders) from 
Extension Service. 


America, 


These people were 
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% 


un 
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**Come on 


in—sweeping can wait.” 
Busy as she is, Mrs. America is taking 


time out to talk with volunteers about 
how she can help in the ‘Food Fights for 
Freedom” campaign. 





=| You can't buy Victory 


' You have to win it. Making “Food Fight for 


Freedom’ is a Home Front job. You can help. 


asked to get in the driver’s seat, turn on 
the ignition, and start the wheels moving 
in the biggest food campaign ever put on. 

The machinery was all there waiting 
to be mobilized. People had been run- 
ning drives for Victory Gardens, Land 
Armies, Save the Fat, Home Front Pledge, 
and other war activities. When the 
signal flashed—‘‘Food Fights for Free- 
dom’’—they were ready. 

They had heard many of the complaints; 
about shiploads of food speeding to our 
allies, while we went without butter and 
steak; about stacks of food going to the 
armed forces, and how much of it they 
were wasting; about carloads of supplies 
rushed to ‘‘feed the world,’’ while Ameri- 
cans lived on short rations. 

Complaints like these, unfounded in 
fact, do not help win the war. If Hitler 
himself had planted them, he couldn't 
have done a better job—for his side. 

So these nutritionists, consumers, com- 
munity service people, and others got 
together, to give Americans the facts. 

They called in newspaper men, radio 
men, motion picture theater managers. 
They invited the mayor and the assembly- 
men, ministers, social workers, teachers, 
doctors, lawyers, businessmen, and store- 
keepers. They called in labor union 
leaders, representatives from youth groups 
like the Scouts and the 4-H clubs. They 
invited town and farm women, veterans, 
members of fraternal orders. They saw to 
it that all racial groups in the community 
had representation. They saw to it that 
Government people were counted in—on 
the Federal, State, county, and local levels. 

This cross section of people formed a 
committee called The Citizen's Food 
Information Committee, or just plain Food 
Committee. There’s one functioning in 
practically every community in the United 
States this month. (If your town doesn’t 
have one, better find out why.) 

First of all, the committee learned some 
facts about food, facts like these: Civilians 











will get 75 percent of our food supply for 
the next 12 months—and that’s as much as 
they ate, on the average, between 1935-39. 

Only 10 percent of our food is going to 
our allies. 

Only 13 percent of our food is going to 
our armed services 

Furthermore, in deciding who gets 
what, the armed forces come first, civilians 
next, then allies and liberated countries 
follow after. 

As for waste of food in the Army, it’s 
been cut way down. Civilians are living 
in glass houses and throwing stones when 
From 20 to 30 


percent of the food produced in the United 


they complain about it. 
States every year is lost or wasted. Some 
of this waste is unavoidable, but much can 
be prevented. If only one-third of the 
annual food waste were stopped, it would 
be equivalent to adding between 6 to 8 
That's 


enough to supply our allies with most of 


percent to our total food supply. 


the food we are planning to send them in 
1943. 
to increase production this year. 

Armed with facts like these, the com- 


It’s as much as farmers were asked 


mittee members went out and told people 
the truth. They are still telling it to 
them. All this month, the story will be 
told and retold, in a hundred different 
ways, until every last civilian in the land 
realizes the importance of food as a 
weapon. 
Governors and mayors have issued 
proclamations, making November “‘ Food 
Fights for Freedom’’ month. 


being held, and mass meetings, with 


Parades are 


streamers and banners festooning the 
streets, and local bands marking time. 

Meetings of all kinds are being held 
big ones in the town hall or on the central 
square, smaller ones called by clubs or 
organizations for their own members. 
Speakers, trained by the committee, are 
giving American citizens the food facts. 

They are telling these too, at round- 
table discussions, at forums and rallies and 
lectures. They are showing slide films 
and movies and posters and photographs, 
to make the facts vivid. 

Local newspapers and radio stations are 
publicizing the campaign. National and 
State publicity has been sent out, but the 
best news storics are coming spontanc- 
ously from the community. That’s what 
happened when the Home Front Pledge 
campaign fired the opening guns in the 
drive to make “* Food Fight for Freedom.”’ 

People in one community in Omaha 


won't soon forget the big black cow that 
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was set up on a billboard. Sections of the 
cow were painted white as Home Front 
Pledges were signed, and black markets 
wiped out. In another community, a 
Negro minister asked his congregation to 
rise and repeat the pledge in church. In 
some towns, labor unions organized the 
drive. Rallies, parades, and similar dem- 
onstrations made press and radio news. 

In many communities, where there is 
talent and enthusiasm, the whole food 
picture is being dramatized through a 
play, ‘It’s Up to You”’ dealing with the 
wartime food situation and how it affects 
every individual. Food committees order 
it from Washington, complete with mo- 
tion picture film and slides for scenery. 
It’s easy to produce. Two versions are 
available, one of 114 hours in 6 scenes, the 
other a 40-minute tabloid. 

A moving picture, telling the food story; 
is being shown in thousands of movie 
houses, during the Thanksgiving season. 
And 1-minute shorts, sponsored by local 
concerns, are also bringing food facts to 
movie audiences. 

Schools throughout the Nation have 
turned their annual Thanksgiving pro- 
grams into “‘Food Fights for Freedom"’ 
drives. They are devoting assemblies to 
food, holding essay or drama contests, 
setting up special reading lists and library 
Stu- 


dents are preparing exhibits on nutrition, 


bookshelves featuring food topics. 


conservation of food, and related subjects, 
and showing them at parent-teacher mecet- 
ings. Home economics classes are giving 
public demonstrations, and student clubs 
are making the Land Army and Crop Corps 
their major activities. 

Information booths are springing up in 
public squares, parks, movie houses, 
banks, libraries, stores, and public build- 
ings, to spread food information and 
answer questions. 

They know the answers to some tough 
ones, too. When the critics cry, ‘* Why is 
rationing necessary?’ they come right back 
with this: “‘ You can do two things when 
supplies of certain foods fall substantially 
short. You can do nothing and let those 
who can pay the highest price get more 
than their share. Or you can ration 
the foods that are in short supply.”’ 

And when black market patrons com- 
plain, ‘“We civilians can’t do anything 


about food prices,”’ they point out that 


there is only one way to keep prices of 


essential foods within reasonable limits, 
so that everyone can afford to buy them, 
and that’s through civilian cooperation— 


through learning top legal prices and 
never paying more. 
Patriotic grocers are helping to put over 
these ideas. They are creating window 
counter Other 
merchants, too, are helping by repeating 


displays and exhibits. 
the ‘‘ Food Fights for Freedom’’ theme in 
their windows and advertising. 

The drive is primarily intended to pul! 
together all the various food programs that 
have been going on at different speeds in 
different places, and give civilians a sing]< 
idea of the food picture and the part they 
must play init. The ultimate goal is to 
strengthen and expand food programs, or 
to get them started if they are not func- 
The Food Committee 
has probably prepared a guide to the food 
projects operating in your town. Get 


tioning already. 


one, and see if there is a project that par- 
ticularly interests you. 

Here are some of the types of food 
projects you can find in your community. 

Nutrition classes have been functioning 
for some time, teaching homemakers how 
to plan home strategy in the food fight. 
They've given courses in ** Packing a lunch 
that packs a punch"’ for war workers. 
They've used the Basic Seven Food Chart 
to teach people to make food fight by 
eating three well balanced meals a day, 
even though it means changing food 
habits of years’ standing. Now, when 
some of our favorite foods are going to be 
scarce for a long time, Nutrition Schools 
are helping housewives substitute plentiful 
for scarce foods, without upsetting nutri- 
tional balance. 

Many people think that every time a 
victory is announced, we'll have more 


food 


victory, we'll actually have less of some 


to eat at home. But with each 


foods. We will feed the peoples of some 
countries thus freed from Axis domination. 
It’s a cheap way to lighten the tasks of 
our soldiers, but it means food adjustments 
at home. 

It means that the food situation won't 
be ironed out as soon as the armistice is 
signed. It means that rationing, in a con- 
stantly changing pattern, will continue 
throughout the duration, and through the 
period of post-war readjustment. It means 
that we must know the basic facts about 
nutrition, so that we can be well fed and 
healthy on the available foods. 

School-lunch programs are ucedcd 
more than ever. With more mothers 
working in war plants, the need for a 
nutritional noon meal at school is essen- 
tial, both for the health of the child and 


now 
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HANG THIS UP IN YOUR KITCHEN 





re setatatiad , By sharing it willingly with ou 


On the farm? 
In the Victory Garden? 


Alles? 


es fully? 


TARE 





R 





By wasting nothing cleaning 
the plate? 


By preserving food in your 
home ? 

By substituting plentiful for 
scarce foods? 

By serving the right foods for 
strength and health? 








WAR FOOD ADMINISTRATION 


Such 


the peace of mind of the mother. 
projects need volunteer help, donations of 
home-canned or community-canned foods. 
One of the best ways to make “‘Food 
Fight for Freedom”’ is to see that children 
in your community are getting good meals 
at school. 

Factory feeding programs keep production 
lines humming full strength. Sometimes 
they require community action to get 
them started; sometimes the proprietors of 
lunchrooms and diners near war plants 
can be persuaded to serve Victory Lunch 
Your 
Food Information Committee can tell you 


Specials to war workers. local 
what's been done in your town, and how 
you can help carry on the program. 

Food conservation projects include clean- 
plate clubs, community canning centers, 
and home preservation of foods by canning, 
drying, brining or storing. It 
stopping food waste, saving fat, cooking 
and serving food so that it keeps its 
full nutritional value. Remember that 


means 


we wasted enough food last year to take 
care of our military and Lend-Lease require- 
ments for the same period. When victory 
is so crucially important, this is like 
throwing victory in the garbage can. 
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TO SERVE AS A DAILY REMINDER 


Help shorten the war—save American lives— 
with a precious fighting weapon—FOOD 


\ Score yourself and your family. Do you do these things to the 
F best of your abilities and opportunities? 


hghting men and fighting 
By accepting rationing cheer 


Sy buying no more rationed 


food than you really need? 


By always turning in your 
stamps when you buy 


rationed foods ? 


By paying 
legal pric 


H 





~ 





**Pledge Your Conscience to Your Country,” as the women above 


are doing. 


no more than top 


There are no Gestapos, no military police to enforce 
the rules, but every consumer can help the Home Front fight by 
scrupulously observing rationing and 
Victory Gardens, doing more 


price control, planting 
ome canning and preserving, 


es? and by maintaining good health for all the family through zestful 


Square. 


Victory Garden programs and Farm Labor 
recruitment have organizations set up in 
practically every community. Here’s a 
fact to remember: If farmers increase their 
food production as requested for 1944, if 5 
million new Victory gardeners join the 20 
million already in the ranks, and if we re- 
duce waste of food one-third, we will add 
about 15 percent to our food supply. 

Market information means keeping in- 
formed on locally abundant foods and 
alternates for scarce foods. Nutritionists 
and Government agents of the Food Distri- 
bution Administration can get up this 
information. You can help make food 
fight for freedom by knowing where to go 
for the information, and using it ef- 
fectively. Daily, through local newspaper 
columns and radio programs, the house- 
wife can be told which foods are plentiful, 
which are scarce, and which must be con- 
sumed or stored immediately. 

Rationing and price control need people to 
help promote understanding and ob- 
servance. Millions of people signed the 
Home Front Pledge, ‘I will pay no more 
than top legal prices, I will accept no 
rationed goods without giving up ration 
stamps."" There are plenty of jobs for 


nutritionally balanced meals. 


Kitchen pin-up chart, shown at left, is being distributed by 
volunteers throughout the country. 
well you and your family Produce, Conserve, Share, and Play 
Be sure to get yours and keep your score. 


It's a score card to show how 


volunteers on ration boards, on consumer 
committees, on Price Panels. Ask your 
Community Service Member of your War 
Price and Rationing Board about them. 
This year Thanksgiving will have a 
special meaning for all of us 
new meaning for some of us 


perhaps a 
Many of 
the foods Americans ordinarily eat on the 
holiday, are being sent to far-flung battle- 
Turkeys have 
been shipped to American fighting men 
everywhere, for their Thanksgiving din- 


fields and outposts of war. 


ners. Meats, dried beans, fats, cereals, 
and other foods go off to England, Russia, 
and other nations, carrying new strength 
to our allies. But American citizens will 
still have holiday foods, even though the 
quantity may be somewhat reduced. 

It’s important that the facts about food 
be known and understood, important that 
we make "Food Fight for Freedom’ at 
home, as well as abroad. 

That's why, when somebody rings your 
doorbell this month, and says, ** Mrs. 
America, I represent the Citizens’ Food 
Committee, may I tell you where our food 
supplies are going?’’—Don't slam the 
door on his toe. Heisn’t selling anything, 
except Victory. You can’t buy it, either. 
You have to win it. 








Mary Hodge, housewife 


Finds a challenge in feeding her family well on 
sparing more food fo fight 


There’s a star-spangled rhythm in the 
beans bubbling in Mary Hodge's stew pot. 
There’s a patriotic whistle in her teakettle. 
There’s a realistic bugle call floating 
down from upstairs—Harry Hodge, the 
only boy in his Scout troop who lives in 
a house and, consequently, able to prac- 
tice, is blowing an experimental note. 

He looks at the picture of General Walk- 
er on the desk as he blows. General 
Walker, a close family friend, has been 
reported missing. The wall behind the 
picture—the whole room—is papered with 
geodetic survey maps which were given 
free to the Hodges because of some small 
defect on each. From the maps Harry 
and Denny, 12 and 9, know all the battle 
areas and the ocean spaces across which 
food must travel to keep soldiers like 
General Walker fighting for families like 
the Hodges. 

There’s an awareness of war in the 
Hodge’s new house out in Virginia, and 
everybody from Gramp at 83 to Penny, 
aged 2, feels it. 

Penny may not know the meaning of the 
morning headlines, but the others do. . 
‘*Hand-to-hand fighting . . . Enemy Guns 
Rake Beaches . . . Allies Pour Reserves 
into Heavily Beset American Army.”’ 
For the other six people in the household 
these phrases hold the deadly thrust of a 
bayonet—the fragments of a “‘ pineapple” 
shattering a platoon—the roar of guns—the 
American dead strewn behind “‘ positions 
firmly held.’’ They know the meaning of 
‘‘reserves,’’ men sent to fill in the gaps. 

But even Penny is conscious of what's 
behind another headliner—‘ Food Fights 
for Freedom’’—because Mary Hodge has 
taught her family to live by it. Food is 
life. To Mary Hodge the words of that 
headliner are more than a banner of 
pleasant sounds. They stand for a practi- 
cal working plan. To feed a family of 
seven well and satisfyingly on $3.50 per 
person a week, making this amount stretch 
to cover all their guests—plus two cats— 
and still fulfill all wartime food regulations 
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for freedom. 





Preparing a third of her children’s nutri- 
tion in colorful appetizing school lunches 
is a job that Mary Hodge takes seriously. 


is a challenge which makes her feel that 
she is part of the whole show. 

The Hodge house and everything in it is 
a symbol of the thrift and planning that 
the family puts into all its activities. 
Charles Lee Hodge is a Government em- 
ployee. He and Mary Hodge worked for 
years on the designs for their 3-year-old 
house, making a model out of wood and 
carving soap furniture to scale. It isn’t 
complete yet, and some of the furniture is 
like the two crates Denny fashioned into 
a bookcase, but with continued planning 
and more thrift it will some day closely 
resemble their small-scale model. 

It is the Hodge conviction that if this 
war is being fought for anything, it is for 
the family and its traditions—the special 
days, the accumulations of stories, the ties 
of affection, the richness within the family. 
It is being fought so that activities of any 
family might add to the culture of the 
Nation—so that a man like her robust 
father of 83 can make up his own waffle 
recipe and have it published for others to 
use—so that little girls like Mary Lee 
Hodge, 14, can tell her public school 
teacher that the patriotic song her grade 


rationed foods and in 


sings is ‘old fogey’’ and that she thinks 
she can write one that’s better—and does, 
called *‘ Americans All.”’ 

Mary Hodge, housewife, is a red-headed 
woman of great charm and vitality, and 
the mother of four blond children. She 
is further characterized by the seriousness 
with which she has taken the direction 
of the Government in its food programs— 
the rationing—the complications of an 
already complicated process of housekeep- 
ing. She has followed it from the Victory 
Food Selections to the present turkey 
order, and she knows what she is doing. 

“The secret of all of them,’’ she’ll tell 
you, “‘is in the planning. Certainly, you 
can’t keep house haphazardly and come 
out on top. And that’s especially true 
in wartime. Rationing makes it 
more difficult. But I don’t let it get me 
down. I’ve taken the time to fool around 
with substitutes. And I mean ‘fool. 
The children and Mr. Hodge don’t know 
yet that they sometimes eat brains a la 
sweetbreads. Or pork liver instead of 
calves’ liver. They’d never eat it other- 
wise because they stick to things they’re 
used to. 

‘Men are more resentful of rationing, 
really, than women. They want to go 
into a butcher shop and buy exactly what 
they want, and no substitutes. They'd 
have a hard time running a household that 
way now!”’ 

You might say that Mary Hodge starts 
her week on Thursdays when she goes to 
market. The night before she plans her 
menus for the whole week, and she is 
fairly sure what red points she will pay 
and what blue points. There may be some 
revision when she gets to her butcher's, 
but on the whole it works out according 
to the list. By a process of elimination 
she has found when she can get the best 
bargains. 

She has discovered a large wholesale and 
retail market in Washington that closes 
at noon on Thursdays, and wants supplies 
moved out by that time. So she and a 
neighbor drive in every 2 weeks, arriving 


now 
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about 11:30. In that way they often get 
bargains in fruits or vegetables which 
can’t be held over. This market serves 
large boarding houses, hotels, cafes, the 
Army and Navy commissaries. And Mary 
Hodge buys in wholesale lots, too. You 
can’t buy in little sacks for a hungry family 
of seven. 

Not long ago when she was. buying a 
100-pound sack of potatoes a large woman 
came up to her and said, 

“‘T have a boarding house, too, where is 
yours?” 

Mary Hodge said, “‘Boarding house is 
right—only it’s all my own family.” 

She has always dealt with one butcher 
who sells nothing but meats. A typical 
week’s purchase from him would be: 
Lamb chops for Thursday night; fish for 
Friday; small cube steaks for Saturday, the 
special dinner of the week; a little ham- 
burger for Sunday’s spaghetti—this means 
Sunday away from the kitchen—a pot 
roast for Monday; pork liver for Tuesday; 
and nothing for Wednesday. She'll fry 
her own chickens that night. 

‘Rationing of meats has been harder on 
the small family than the large,’’ she says. 
‘‘A large family has more stamps to pool.”’ 
She usually manages to keep salt pork on 
hand since salt pork requires fewer ration 
points. She substitutes it occasionally 
for bacon. But she buys what bacon she 
can with the balance of points after butter 
and margarine and oils are purchased. 

When rationing started she experimented 
with margarine as a substitute for butter 
on the table, but her family wouldn't eat 
it; because they were used to the /dea of 
butter. Then she tried various methods 
of extending it and finally hit on a com- 
bination of butter, margarine, and top 
milk. 

As yet her family isn’t aware of her 
butter extension program. A family is a 
difficult jury on food. But Mary Hodge 
doesn’t spoil them. They everyone help, 
from Penny to Gramp. And they’re all 
pretty expert in nutrition. 

In summertime and on Saturdays during 
school term they prepare their own lunches. 

The boys, like Mary Lee, can cook. 
Mary Lee makes cookies and sells them 
for 50 cents a dozen at the Women’s Ex- 
change: She has already bought one bond 
with the money. If Mrs. Hodge should 
be away from home any one of them, 
with the exception of little Penny, could 
manage very well. They have been trained 
in making choices in food which began in 
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the informal lunch routine. Harry who 
is 12 and in the ah-nuts-to-girls stage 
might bring in a friend and decide to have 
bacon and tomato sandwich and a malted 
milk with egg. 

“‘One slice of bacon or two, Mom?”’ he’ ll 
call in to his mother. 

“You decide. I could get just 1 pound 
and it has to last us until next Thursday.” 

Harry will grin his freckled grin. 
““O. K. One, then.’’ 

Harry and Denny, aged 12 and 9, are ex- 
perts in the manufacture of real malted 
milks. They take an egg, put the yolk in 
with the milk and the malt, and stir it up 
with a beater. Then they add the whites, 
whipped stiff, and they have a professional 
looking job. The boys like to fix salads, 
too, and eat raw tomatoes and carrot sticks. 

To keep these energetic youngsters 
going, Mary Hodge uses at least a dozen 
eggs a day. There are the eggs eaten at 
noon, at breakfast, and those used in 
cooking. All the children have an egg for 
breakfast, besides a cereal, hot chocolate 


flavored with cinnamon stick, orange 
juice, and toast. And cod liver oil in the 
winter. This includes the father. And 
Penny has custard at night. To keep 
ahead of the egg demand, Mary Hodge 
buys eggs by the crate from Pennsylvania. 
But she has 75 young chickens coming up 
now, a number of these, of course, being 
fryers. These she will soon can for 
emergencies. 

Other purchases than eggs, meat, and 
wholesale vegetables and fruit, she buys 
at the ‘‘corner’’ grocery, which is 2 miles 
away. She almost never goes shopping 
alone, it’s the neighborly thing to share 
the car. At the corner grocery this past 
summer she bought tomatoes that were a 
little too soft for salads, and therefore, 
much cheaper because they didn’t sell 
well. Mary Hodge bought them to put 
up. The manager knows her as a good 
shopper. One day a boy in the store 


dropped a watermelon and split it. 
“Tl bet you'll want to buy that, won't 
you?’’ the manager said with a grin. 





Harry, Mary Lee, little Penny, and Denny Hodge learn the essentials of nutrition 
and good cooking when they prepare their own lunches on days when school is out. 





‘Why, yes; I do,”’ she answered quickly. 
Watermelons had been too high-priced for 
her to buy. She put it carefully in the 
back of the car, and it was a surprise treat 
at dinner that night. 

During the summer she canned 60 quarts 
of beans, tomatoes, beets, peaches, and 
applesauce. Berries were out of sight. 
The children had an arrangement with a 
neighbor to pick up alli the apples that fell 
on the ground from his apple trees, and 
these went into apple sauce and jelly. 
Because the children can eat a loaf of 
bread at one sitting, Mary has learned to 
use another substitute for butter—jelly 
and marmalade. Since the frost and the 
eastern drought cut off supplies of fresh 
fruits last season, she has been using some 
of her blue stamps for low-point fruit 
juices. She adds pectin to the juice, and 
has jelly in a half hour of cooking time. 
She would prefer to get her jelly making 
all over at once, but since it is impossible, 
she keeps ahead of the children’s appetites 
by making a little at a time—fast! For 
the rest of her blue points she buys cans of 
pears and peaches, the family’s preference 
in fruits. Although these are high in 
points, she spends most of her blue points 
for them and serves fresh vegetables and 
other fruits in season. 

These crisp mornings Mary Hodge puts 
a lot of good planning into the children’s 
lunches. Mary Lee and Harry get hot 
soup at school, so she arranges sandwiches, 
carrot sticks, and celery, or fresh fruit or a 


oatmeal cookies—no more 


salad, and 
doughnuts with the rationing of fats and 
oils—in their collapsible lunch boxes. 
(When empty the boxes can be made to 
In Denny's box go the 


look like books.) 








Skill and ingenuity come in handy 
when repairing household equipment. 





same items plus junket or hot milk or soup 
in a thermos. It is nothing fancy, but 
consciously nutritious and colorful. She 
makes sandwiches of chicken, or meat 
from the night before. Usually, however, 
in the Hodge family there are few left- 
overs, unless they are planned. And 
Mary Hodge has 


learned enough about nutrition at the 
5 


almost no waste. 
Boston School of Cookery the year before 
her marriage, and in the ensuing years, to 
know how to save food values, and her 
war consciousness has only tightened up 
No outside lettuce 
leaves are wasted, vegetables are cooked 


on her watchfulness. 


so they'll have “‘character.”’ 
The children, like their parents, have a 
The only 


time they grumble about it is when Mr. 


strong awareness of the war. 


Hodge as air-raid warden wakes them and 
makes them file down to the basement. 
“*Gee, whiz,”’ 


were routed out at 4 o’clock one morning 


Denny said when they 


from a sound sleep by an air-raid alarm, 
““T'll bet we're the only kids in all Virginia 
who aren't allowed to sleep.”’ 

What they don’t know is that Mary 
Hodge's knees knock together as she goes 
about her duties out there in that dark and 
unpopulated countryside when her hus- 
band isn’t home, and she takes his place as 
warden. But it’s good practice, she be- 
lieves, and she wouldn't slight any of it. 
She also acts as a plane spotter once a 
month, and took a 30-hour course to 
qualify for it. Her ‘‘graduation’’ day 
was a big event in the family. 

This month, of course, they’re making 
They may 
have to stint on the rationing points until 
the big day, but they're going to have a 


er 


great plans for Thanksgiving. 


eg 4 





Women everywhere are conserving labor 
by finding time to do their own washing. 





traditional dinner with turkey and dress- 
ing, mashed potatoes, cranberry sauce, 
celery stuffed with cream cheese spiced with 
horseradish and onion juice, vegetables, 
mince and pumpkin pies, the latter without 
whipped cream. Because nuts are so high 
the Hodges will buy almonds in the shell, 
blanch, roast, and season them with butter 
and salt. At night they will *‘ pick over 
the bird’’ and chat around the fireplace in 
the living room with their guests. They 
usually have a couple without children to 
share their family’s Thanksgiving holiday. 
Notwithstanding Emily Post, the Hodges 
think a turkey bone in the hand is a fine 
thing. It’s delicious—and there’s no 
waste. 

The Hodge children are learning what 
America is in their own home, they’re 
learning what should be valued and held 
close. They know what food means to 
them, and they're aware that it’s the Food 
of Freedom, and that if they can’t have all 
the bacon or butter they want, it’s because 
the Food for Freedom is doing its job 
Ovcrscas. 

It’s a varied, interesting family Mary 
Hodge keeps going with her careful plan- 
ning and budgeting. And while she 
checks over her stamps on Wednesday 
night, Mary Lee is probably working on 
the symphony she’s composing. Denny 
is listening to his favorite radio program, 
Penny is asleep, Gramp is carving some- 
thing for a Christmas gift. Charles Hodge 
is probably working at his increased war 
tasks. And Harry is valiantly struggling 
to play that bugle. They’re a Yankee 
Doodle Dandy family living in the Food- 


Fights-for-Freedom way! 


Making good use of a cooperative pres- 
sure cooker to stretch rations and money. 
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War on waste, army style 


There are tips for every housewife in the ways army cooks fight food 


waste. 


At Mitchel Field—one of the leading 
air bases of the East and headquarters of 
Air Force—food 
fighting phrase. 


the First Waste is a 
If you don’t believe it, 
ask the mess sergeants. 

Better yet, picture one of the periodic 
garbage inspections. 

Scene: Back of the mess hall by the rack 
of garbage buckets. 
galvanized-iron pails bearing mute but 


There stand those 


unimpeachable evidence of how effectively 
the food that comes into this particular 
mess hall is used. 

An officer is here to review that evi- 
dence. He doesn’t guess. He measures. 
This officer has a gage with him—a device 
that counts off the garbage inches, gal- 
lons, and pounds. One unit on the ga 


Posters promote soldiers’ food saving so folks at home get enough. 
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represents 34 inches, 3 gallons, or 24% 
pounds of food in a 30-gallon garbage pail. 
Four ounces per man per day of edible 
garbage is the topallowance. Aim is well 
under that figure. If the waste is more, 
the mess sergeant will find it to his dis- 
advantage not to correct the situation. 

Counted in the 4-ounce figure is food 
that could have been eaten—but not peel- 
ings, rinds, coffee grounds, eggshells, and 
the like. 

Thus, far from being the silent accom- 
plice to waste that it can be in civilian life, 
the Army garbage pail has as little privacy 
as anything on the post. 
geant watches it as cautiously as a pilot 
notes the weather. 


The mess ser- 


But— garbage inspection is the last chap- 
ter really in the story of Mitchel Field's 


Here’s how they do it at Mitchel Field. 


fight on food waste. First of all there is 
the positive approach. 

‘A good mess sergeant, a good mess. 
A poor mess sergeant, a poor mess,”’ 1s an 
old Army saying that applies to waste as 
well. For it is the individual mess ser- 
geant, his cooks and bakers, and his over- 
seeing othcers who control food use. 

Consequently, step one in the Army's 
antiwaste war is to make sure these men 
know their business. Some soldiers, who 
have worked with food expertly in civilian 
life, may be pressed into immediate mess 
hall service. But for the most part they 
are specially trained. 

At Army schools they learn scientific 
food facts—the importance of temperature 
control in keeping and cooking food, how 


to handle food in quantity, how to save 





Army cooks’ first lessons are in food conservation. 








food values by proper cooking, correct 
storage methods for all kinds of food. 
Conservation is accented all along the line. 

After school usually comes a period of 
working under supervision. After this, 
the men are on their own and by this time 
most of the Army’s antiwaste regulations 
have become second nature. 

Ask any old-time mess sergeant how he 
keeps waste at a minimum and you'll 
likely get a vague answer, such as “‘oh, 
there can’t be any waste. The Army 
doesn’t allow it.’’ But take the time to 
question him more closely and it simmers 
down to a lot of details. Here’s how those 
details add up. 


Grocery List 

As every homemaker knows, uncertain 
attendance at meals can easily cause waste. 
Playing safe and counting on the largest 
number likely results in overbuying. A 
mess sergeant has this problem multiplied. 
His patronage varies from day to day and 
from meal to meal. He can count on a full 
house before pay day, a drop afterward, 
and bigger attendance at dinner and supper 
than at breakfast. Beyond that, the 
pattern is not so clear. 

A partial solution is to order no further 
in advance than necessary. At Mitchel, no 
mess sergeant can draw more than a 3-day 
issue of rations. By keeping the ordering 
frequent, all food can be stored without 
waste and the ordering adjusted quickly to 
attendance shifts. 

Food drawn is based on actual mealtime 
attendance. Say it is Tuesday, the day to 
order for Wednesday, Thursday, and Fri- 
day. The sergeant pulls out Monday's 
statistics. He adds the number present for 
breakfast, dinner, and supper, divides by 3 
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Garbage pails are lined up for review as an officer mesaures one mess hall's food waste. Garb 


to get the average. If the average is under 
100—say 95—he orders rations for 95 
men for 3 days. 

If the average is over 100, he has to take 
into account another food-saving practice 
recently instituted at Army posts. That 
he must discount 5 percent of the 
If the average 


is, 
attendance when he orders. 
is over 200, he reduces his order 10 percent. 
For, according to Maj. James K. Anthony, 
supervisor of all Mitchel Field messes, 
experience has shown there is about that 
much saved when food is cooked in quan- 
tity at one central point. 

But back to the mess sergeant and his 
ordering. He looks over the menus for 
the forthcoming 3 days and the accom- 
panying grocery list. These master menus 
and order lists, prepared by the Office of 
the Quartermaster General, are figured in 
terms of 100 men fora day. All he has to 
do, is to use a little arithmetic. 

This summer, there were many days 
when the mess sergeants over at Camp 
Mills subpost were able to scratch fresh 
vegetables from the order list. For the 
subpost had its own Victory Garden, 
started by the enlisted men and cultivated 
during their off duty hours. Lettuce, rad- 
ishes, tomatoes, sweet 
tatoes, eggplant, and green peppers were 
some of the groceries the men grew. 


corn, sweerpc = 


At each ordering the mess sergeant takes 
a quick inventory of food on hand and 
cuts down or x’s out items accordingly. 
Every 10 days, a thorough inventory is 
taken, and any food that will not be used 
immediately goes back to central supply 
headquarters. 

When the supply truck gets back every- 
thing is put away to keep from 1 to 3 
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Potatoes 


days. 


slatted boxes. 


and onions go into 
Vegetables, fruits, meat, 
eggs, dairy products go into cold storage— 
either in refrigerators or walk-in lockers. 
Thermometers hang in the ice boxes at all 
times and the temperature is kept within 
a safe range—well below 50° Fahrenheit 
but at least 2 degrees above freezing. 

Empty corrugated paper, bottles, bottle 
tops, tin cans, baskets, boxes—all con- 
tainers—go back to the post’s salvage 
officer who sees to it that they go to work 
again in one way or another. 

Meat comes in great carcasses, un- 
trimmed. The mess hall butcher must 
cut it up and trim off the fat. He renders 
the fat, strains out the cracklings. 

Clarified, the fat is used by the cooks 
to cut down on the amount drawn as 
rations. Fat that can no longer be used 
for cooking goes to the garbage—but into 
a special can for fat only. It is picked up 
several times a week, sold to companies 
who put it back into the fight as glycerine 
or some other war product. Cracklings 
are sold separately. 

Incidentally, as a further fat-saving 
measure, all sinks on Mitchel Field have 
grease traps installed. These are boxes of 
water that work on somewhat the same 
principle as a cistern filter. When liquid 
is poured down the sink, fat stays in the 
box, rises to the top. It is skimmed off 
several times a week for salvage. 

Literally, the Army eats its meat down 
to the bone. After the butcher trims the 
bones, the cooks take them, boil them for 
broth. This stock makes soups, stews, 
and gravies. One mess sergeant has a 


special spaghetti sauce made from it. In 
summer—when soups are not so popular— 
vegetables are cooked in the broth. 
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age pail waste is measured this way. 
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For the most part, keeping waste down 
in the mess hall kitchen when a meal is 
under way is much the same as in civilian 
kitchens. That is, attention to cooking 
times, temperatures, exact measuring, 
close attention to recipes cuts down fail- 
ures and the quantities of products of poor 
quality. Cooks season judiciously, avoid 
overcooking with an eye to plate waste. 

All peelings must be kept thin, and no 
good leaves of cabbage or lettuce thrown 
away. If not, there’s the give-away gar- 
bage pail to pile up the evidence. Mod- 
ern potato peelers have been installed in 
all Mitchel Field mess kitchens. If these 
in some measure have lightened the burden 
of soldiers detailed to K. P., that is an ad- 
ditional benefit. The main reason they 
are there is that the machine can do the 
job with less waste of potato and time 
than can human beings. 

Although menus are set up for days 
ahead, the mess sergeant can make some 
shifts. Ifa vegetable on hand shows signs 
that it will not be in prime condition by 
the time it is scheduled, he can ring it in 
ahead of one that’s a better keeper. 


To the ultimate consumer 

“Serve attractively’’—one of the rules 
for cutting down plate waste—presents 
some difficulties in the average mess hall. 
Tables are bare, seats are stools or benches, 
china and cutlery must be kept to a mini- 
mum, the dishing up must be speedy. 

Extreme cleanliness makes up a lot for 
the lack of the usual civilian table appoint- 
ments. Mess halls are inspected every 
meal. They must be spotless—even to the 
pot-bellied black stoves that heat the hall. 
Dishes in which food is cooked and served 
must be hospital clean. Men who serve 
must be clean and in clean uniforms. 

All mess halls are not equally attractive, 
even on one post. But the aim in all at 
Mitchel is for a feeling of airiness and 
light. Walls are painted white or off- 
white shades, windows shine, and the 
ventilation is excellent. A number of the 
halls, including the one for the WAC’s, 
have added simple tailored curtains. 

Some outfits have devoted their spare 
time to doing a professional job of wall 
decorating on the mess hall. An Engi- 
neers’ outfit at Mitchel has a colorful 
mural above the serving counter done by a 
soldier artist. Lining the hall, in the 
spaces between the many windows, are 
framed original paintings done by other 
artists in this same group. The mess hall 
that serves a group of Air Force Signal 
Corps Engineers has scores of squadron 
insignia painted in full color on the walls. 
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Mess is served in two “‘calls."’ In 
between times there is a break during 
which no one can be served. This allows 
eaters to finish their meals unhurriedly 
and the cooks to have food hot for the 
second call. 

All food is served chow-line style, with 
the exception of some salads, bread, some- 
times butter, and the condiments that are 
a part of the table setting. As a soldier 
moves down the line from dish to dish he 
gets what he requests, has the privilege of 
telling the server to hold the spinach. 
He is entitled to second helpings. 

Soldiers are discouraged from taking 
more than they can eat, directly and in- 
directly. Set up near the entrance or just 
inside the door is a blackboard that lists 
the menu, gives eaters a chance to decide 
what they will or will not take. Also 
near the chow line are posters picturing 
the folly of waste. One such shows a 
soldier whose eyes have been bigger than 
his appetite and bears the caption “‘If you 
can’t make it, don’t take it.”’ 

The mess sergeant may put the same idea 
across even more colorfully if plate waste 
begins to get out of bounds. On such 
occasions he’s likely to plant himself by 
the garbage pails into which the soldiers 
scrape away or pour away what they have 
left. As a soldier scrapes good food into 
the garbage about the mildest thing the 
mess sergeant may remark is—If “‘ you 
didn’t want it, what did you take it for? 
Now just march back there and eat it.”’ 
Such conversations are not one-sided and 
during them the mess sergeant may pick 
up a few hints for himself and his cooks. 
Less frequently, a mess supervising officer 
will stand by the garbage and make 
similar suggestions. 

All bread at Mitchel Field now is put 
on the table in piles of half slices—at an 
estimated saving of about 15 percent. One 
mess sergeant has figured his savings 
nearer 50 percent. Also saved is the butter 
thrown away with uneaten half slices. 

Mitchel Field mess sergeants are quick 
to remind a civilian that they too are ra- 
tioned strictly on scarce items such as 
butter. They have their ways of making 
it stretch. They cut it up in cubes and 
dole it out that way or put a one-sixth 
pound slice on the table for 10 people— 
whichever method works best. Uneaten 
butter on the serving plates is either served 
again or used in cooking. Once the butter 
is on a man’s plate nothing can be done to 
save it except to point out the problem. 
Mess sergeants have been known to leave 
butter pointedly off the menu for a day or 
two if it is being wasted. 


Sometimes a little psychology can save 
scarce items. When meat is short, for in- 
stance, all the mess halls at Mitchel put 
it at the end of the chow-line. If a soldier 
has a plate well-filled with other food he’s 
more likely to go easy on the meat. 

It has been found that men tend to leave 
less on their plates if they are allowed to 
smoke in the mess hall. At Mitchel Field, 
after-meal smoking is allowed except when 
facilities are overcrowded. Then smoking 
has to be foregone in the interests of speed- 
ing up the service. 

If some food shows itself to be a peren- 
nial leftover no matter how tastily it is 
prepared, the mess sergeant usually can 
make arrangements with the commissary 
to get another food in its place. Soldiers 
in some messes won't absorb much ruta- 


baga. Some ignore eggplant. Squash is 
often a problem vegetable. Although 


such prejudices are regrettable, the men 
that have them are well past the age when 
their eating habits can be changed easily. 

For other types of leftovers, Mitchel 
Field cooks work out their own answers. 

Leftover bread becomes French toast. 
Or soft crumbs that amplify the meat loaf, 
the meat casserole, or stuff the fowl. Or 
it is rolled in fine dry crumbs for coating 
fish or cutlets for frying. It may become 
croutons to float on the soup. Very often 
it turns into that old washday special, 
bread pudding, glamorized by adding 
raisins and a lemon or chocolate sauce. 

Leftover meat that is good served cold 
goes on to the next meal as an extra item. 
This can’t be overdone, though, as it is 
likely to earn the mess sergeant an un- 
complimentary nickname such as ‘*Cold- 
cuts’’ Smith. So it will be combined with 
fresh cooked meat for a loaf or casserole. 
Or it will go into soups, stews, or chili 
con carne. 

In the ration order, fresh milk is allowed 
only at breakfast. Mess sergeants usually 
hoard any leftover, keep it until they 
have enough to serve at dinner or supper. 
The Army way 

From ordering to making use of leftovers, 
Mitchel Field’s war on waste is similar to 
measures being taken at Army posts the 
country over. For, no matter exactly how 
they are carried out, the Army’s basic anti- 
waste regulations are as much a part of 
the military routine as a salute or the 
morning bugle call. 

Our fighting men have priority on our 
food supplies. Once in the Army, food 
becomes a direct war weapon. As such 
it is expendable. But for every bit ex- 
pended, the Army wants value received in 
body-building nourishment. : 
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Score yourself on 





a / aaa 
2. A Pattern for Victory, but what is it? 
A jungle suit 


1. This home front fighter ts: 
Signing a mortgage 


Filling out a tax blank 
Pledging his crop quota 





Porkers 


Sacked spuds 








6. Important to farmers and firers, this 
Po vder isa 
Parachute Drill Radiosonde 





ey Oe: 


soldier eats 


10. Belteve it or not, this 


9. This girl has earned the right to wear 
the uniform of more food a day than he 
did as a civilian 


b. 1 Ib. )) 


Women’s Marine Reserve 


Woman's Land Army SPARS 4 Ibs. 2 Ibs. 


| 





ood Fights for 


3. Our hens lay 4. Yes, these are beans—but what kind? 


minute. 


176,000 


. of these every 
Navy beans 
Baby lima 
Cowpeas 


37,500 Cranberry 
118,000 1,500 Soybeans 


7. This machine of war is a: 8. What are these boys up to? Are they: 


Diver's pum Respirator Doing war work Hunting quail 
pump I & &4q 


Milking machine Sneaking a swim 
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12. Who would find this package most 
useful? 


A housewife 


11. Unless your eyes deceive you, this is a: 
Ration book 


Chinese newspaper A Greek 


Food shipment An exterminator 
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3. These boys, eating American food, are 
what nationality? 

Russian 
French 


American 


English 


fi 
17, What's this fellow doing? 
Drying food 





Screening popcorn 
Turning silkworms 





21. The average American tosses ..... , 


pounds of food into the garbage can 
each year. 


6 75 125 175 225 275 


November 1943 


Then turn the page to check your answers. 


Twenty correct ones qualify you as an expert. 





14. You are looking here at: 
An air view of the Black Forest 
Camouflaged plane 


factory 
Victory Garden 


Foe We ...@at some food 
from each group...every day! 


GROUP ONE 
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/N ADDITION TO THE BASIC 7... 
EAT ANY OTHER FOODS YOU WANT 


18. Something for all to shoot at, is this: 


Dart game 
Nutrition Target 





22. This patriotic woman is: 


Collecting for the Red Cross 
Selling T. B. stamps 
Turning in waste fat 








cal wart 16. This technical ex x pert 85. 
A bomb bay door Brining beans 
A pressure cooker Putting clothes to soak 


A submarine hatch cover Cooking for WAC's 











Zodiac chart 














19. This is a wartime class in: 20. This woman, cheating her fami Vv, bo 
War strategv Better eating Wasting water Wasting grease 
Sleight of hand Pouring out nutrients 


23. Point rationing was puxxling there 
at first. What's the date of this 


picture? CAL? together 





" 


March 29 SHE WATCHES CEILING PRICES 
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Feb. 15 March 1 





Some of the answers on 


“Food Fights for Freedom. ”’ 


1. The farmer is pledging to raise his quota of food for Uncle 
He and 


again as much food as they raised before the war. 


our 10 million other farmers are raising a fourth 
They wouldn't 


Sam. 


have been able to do it without planning, without setting goals 
and straining every effort to reach them. 

2. Porkers make up this Pattern for Victory—pigs on their 
way to market, enough of them this year to give us more than 
12 billion pounds of chops, hams, roasts, and bacon. 

3. 118,000 eggs a minute, day and night, weekdays and Sun- 
days—that’s the rate at which our hens are laying to give us that 
record 5,190,000,000-dozen crop estimated for this year. 

4. Soybean is the new bean in the American bean family. But 
few of us see it on our tables in this form. It is raised for oil; 
used to paint battleships, make plastic fittings for bombers, in 
The meal that is left after the oil is 
extracted is high in protein content, rich in some vitamins. It 


salad oils and margarine. 


makes a good livestock feed, and ground into grits or flour makes 
a good human food fortifier. You'll find soybeans in this 
latter form on grocery shelves all over the country right now. 

5. Cottonseed makes the pile in the picture, so the right an- 


swer is oil. Cottonseed oil has many of the same uses as soy oil. 


And cottonseed meal has much in common with soy meal. 


6. A radiosonde is a robot weather observer that sends back 
temperature, air pressure, and humidity readings from various 
altitudes. The weather is something that the farmer can do 
nothing about, but it helps him to know what he’s up against. 

7. The milking machine, which is saving 210,000,000 man- 
hours on American farms this year, is one of the labor-saving 
farm tools that must compete with other machines of war for 
steel. 

8. These boys are doing war work. They are about to put this 
hay in the barn loft, for they are a part of the patriotic army of 


schoolboys who helped on American farms last summer. 


9. This Woman's Land Army girl is representative of the more 
than 150,000 woman workers placed in full or part time work on 
farms, up to now. Since farms have lost some 3 million workers 
to the Army and industry, still more volunteers are needed. A 
full month’s work qualifies a woman for this uniform. 

10. This soldier, who dolefully stares at his Ficld Ration, 

cally eats, on the average, 1% pounds more food a day than he 
did asa civilian. Fighting burns a lot of energy. 

11. This food is being stacked for shipment abroad, for a fourth 
of our entire production now gocs to power our Armies, to help 
power the Russian Army and the British fighters on the home and 
war fronts, and to win liberated civilians to our side. 


12. A Greek would find this package most useful, for it holds a 
day’s meals. Add water to these cakes and you get three bowls 
of a rich protein soup, nicely flavored with onion and salt, a quart 
of skim milk, two scrambled eggs, four glasses of orange juice, 
a bowl of cornmeal cereal, a generous serving of chocolate 
pudding, and a walnut bar coated with molasses and sugar, for 
quick energy. Twenty-five bombers could fly enough of these 
1-pound packages into Athens to feed its entire population for 
a day. 

13. These are American boys fortunate enough to be in a school 
that has a school-lunch program. A good project for any group. 

14. This is a section of one of the 20,000,000 Victory Gardens 
planted this year. They added so many billions of pounds of 
food to the national supply that 22,000,000 gardens is next year’s 
goal. It'll be fun, putting knowledge learned by mistakes into 
practice. 

15. Pressure cookers are playing an important role in the war- 
time food picture. Not much good to grow food, then let it 
waste and the pressure cooker is the only safe way of canning 
vegetables. 

16. Brining beans—another way of keeping them, and some 
other vegetables, for the winter. Gives a slight acid taste. 

17. This fellow prefers to preserve his Victory Garden output 
by drying it. He is using a home-made dehydrator. 


The 
bull’s-eye is the ““U. S. Needs Us Strong’’ slogan and the way 


18. This Nutrition Target is an easy guide to health. 


to hit it is to eat some foods from each of the “Basic 7’’ groups 
each day. 

19. This is a better-eating class conducted by a local nutrition 
committee. There are thousands such committees, but thou- 
sands more needed to promote higher production through better 
eating. 

20. This woman is feeding the kitchen sink better than her 
family. When vegetables are cooked in too much water and 
the water is poured off, valuable vitamins and minerals go with 
it. 

21. Garbage surveys show the average American wastes 225 
pounds of food a year. A good 6 wecks’ supply! 
22. This patriotic woman is turning in waste fat—a pound of 
it, or enough to make glycerine for 37-mm. antiaircraft shells. 

23. Point rationing, which provides the mechanics for sharing 
food and consumer goods, was instituted March 1, 1943. 

24. The Black Market isn’t a_ place. 


involving prices above ceiling prices or the waiving of point 


It’s a transaction, 


pa yment. 


PRODUCE - CONSERVE -SHARE- AND PLAY SQUARE 
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World's best war 


That's what we'll be eating as we swing into the third winter 
of war. Pictographs below show how much food was allocated 
to civilians, Lend- 
Lease, If you add it all up, the civilians’ 
share comes to 75 percent of our total food supply for 1943-44. 


as compared with food going to military, 
and special needs. 


diet 


the grocery stores. You should find 


about the same amounts 


of eggs, fruit juices, fluid milk, canned vegetables, fish, and 
chicken, as you found in 1942, but less meats, broilers, dairy 


products, fresh fruits, fresh vegetables, and turkeys. 


National planners count heavily on Victory Gardens and 









































Translated into terms of your market basket, it means that nutrition education to keep the Nation's diet up to'snuff. They 
you can expect to find more bread, cereals, soybeans, dried beans, expect our food habits to change—for the better. Anyway, 
peanut butter, Irish and sweet potatoes, and oleomargarine in here are the groceries. You plan the meals. 
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Hurrah for the Pumpkin Pie! 

If you are troubled because your boy 
won't be home to eat a good Thanks- 
giving dinner—don’t be. His menu for 
the holiday will make you want to join 
the WAC’s and his dad the infantry. 

Breakfast: Oranges, dry cereal, milk 
Cfresh, if possible), hot cakes, bacon, 
toast, butter, sirup, and coffee. 

Dinner: Fruit cup, roast turkey with 
dressing and gravy, cranberry 
mashed potatoes, buttered peas, corn, to- 
mato and lettuce, crisp celery, assorted 
pickles, hot rolls and butter, pumpkin pie, 
apples, grapes, candies, nuts, and coffee. 

Supper: Cold cuts, sliced cheese, potato 
cakes, left-over vegetables, bread, butter, 
peanut butter, cocoa. 


sauce, 


Come, Little Leaves... 

If you long for the acrid smell of leaves 
burning in the bright November air, and 
reach for a rake, stop! Your ground needs 
the rehabilitating virtues of those leaves. 
Or if you like to rake for raking’s sake, go 
into the woods and gather up piles of 
leaves that have been decaying for a yar. 
Bring them home and spade them into the 
soil so that they will break down into 
valuable organic material, called humus, 
for next spring’s victorious Victory Gar- 
den. 


Attention: Daisy Bumstead and Felix 
the cat! 
‘Pet Pakits’’ are given to all who ask in 
a San Francisco cafe. They are cartons 
designed to hold the leftovers of patron’s 
plates so pets won't suffer from lack of 
scraps when their owners eat out. 


Tenderizing Toughs 

Hawaiians and South Americans have 
always known that refractory cuts of meat 
wrapped in papaya leaves or even boiled 
with the leaves came out tender as a 
porterhouse steak. There is a South 
American belief that old hogs and other 
animals fed on the leaves acquire tender 
flesh, and that tough meat hung in a 





papaya tree becomes more readily digest- 
ible. And now science and industry use 
the milky juice of the fruit and the cut 
plant, called papain, to manufacture medi- 
cines to relieve dyspepsia, to cure meats, 
to tan leather, and to prevent shrinkage of 
wool. Most of our papain came from 
Ceylon, India, and Japan. For our future 
supplies we are looking hopefully to 
Hawaii and South America where the 
rapidly growing plant springs up without 
cultivation. A papayan leaf with every 
meat stamp would be a boon to American 
cooks. 


=——— 
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Something new under the sun 
Hollanders behind their dikes bristling 
with German guns have just given the 
world the first new vegetable to appear in 
a generation. It is the ‘‘wobbie,’’ a cross 
between the carrot and a beet. According 
to the Netherlands Press Agency in London 
the wobbie contains 3 to 4 times more 
vitamin C than either carrots or beets. 


wey 


Improve each shining hour? 

Here's another broken myth: A_ bee 
doesn't like to work any more than a boy 
likes to clean out furnaces. And she won't 
leave her bed and board if she has an 
excuse to stay in. Her excuse is the 
weather. If it’s too cool, too hot, too 
foggy, too anything, she stays inside and 
makes herself cozy with a good book. 
That disinclination of bees to work gave 
us a 30- to 40-million pound loss of honey 
this year. In the white clover belt—from 
New York to lowa—the July rain and the 
intermittent cool days persuaded bees to 
linger longer in their hives. There wasn't 
Notwith- 
standing this loss, however, the 500 


a busy bee in the whole belt. 


million colonies of lazy bees produced an 





estimated 191 million pounds of honey 
for 1943, an increase of 13 million pounds 
over the 1942 crop. 


PAF 


Did You Know... 


That Irish potatoes stored in light will 
turn green and taste bitter? 

That they will turn into sugar and taste 
sweet if kept at temperatures below 40° F.? 

That the sugar will turn back again into 
starch if the potatoes are kept in a warmer 
place for a week or two before using? 

That they will spoil if frozen? 

That they should be stored in a cool, 
dark place where the temperature does not 
rise above 60° or fall below 40°? 

That we should buy them in large quan- 
tities to relieve shortage of farm storage 
space? A Victory Food Selection until 


Nov. 6. 





Sweet Note 

One of the cheaper items on the fresh 
fruit market is bananas. They're selling 
at 11 to 13 centsa pound. The hitch is— 
to find them first. We are now getting 
only 40 to 45 percent as many as we 
normally did, with the increase coming 
in from Mexico. Ordinarily, from 60 to 
65 million stems are shipped in. Now 
we receive 20 to 25 million stems. The 
supply may gradually improve if more 
ships are available to bring in the fruit 
from Central America. 


Sour Note 

You won't find any oranges at your 
grocery until about the middle of the 
month. For the first time in the last dec- 
ade the California crop of oranges was 
exhausted before the Florida and Texas 
crops start coming in, around November 
15. 





SORRY, no News Letter this 


time! 

The December issue will carry the 
News Letter in a different form. Watch 
for it. 
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LISTINGS IN CAPITAL LETTERS INDICATE EITHER THE TITLES OF ARTI- 
CLES OR ARTICLES DEALING SOLELY WITH THE SUBJECTS INDICATED. 


A 
Absenteeism: 


at the Kaiser shipbuilding plant, No. 9, p. 16. 
at the Servel war plant, No. 8, p. 7. 
Addresses: 
by James F. Byrnes, No. 4, p. 11. 
by Roy F. Hendrickson, No. 9, p. 2; No. 10, p. 2; 
No. 11, p. 2; No. 12, p. 2. 
Administration of school lunch programs (Circular No. 
211), No. 9, p. 10. 
Agriculture Has a Free Best Seller, No. 5, p. 13. 
Air-raid shelter for poultry, No. 2, p. 15. 
Aircraft Carrier X: 
bakery, daily output of, No. 5, p. 2. 
breakfast, for the men on, No. 5, p. 2. 
coffee consumption each day, No. 5, p. 4. 
cookies and ice cream, for the men on, No. 5, p. 2. 
five to seven tons of food a day to feed the crews of, 
No. 5, p. 4. 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, No. 10, p. 5. 
Allied Relief program, No. 6, p. 10. 
American Federation of Labor, No. 10, p. 12. 
American Red Cross: 
canteen course, No. 3, p. 15. 
food for our allies, delivered through the, No. 6, p. 8. 
hot lunches, for schools in Wilmington, Del., No. 8, 
p. 14. 
(See also Red Cross.) 
American Women’s Voluntary Services, No. 4, p. 14; No. 
9, pp. 10, 13. 
AMERICAN YOUTH PITCHES IN, No. 9, pp. 11-13. 
An Expanding World Economy, No. 9, p. 4. 
And a Pledge to Fight Inflation and Black Markets on the 
Home Front, No. 11, pp. 3-5. 
Animal feed, No. 11, p. 10. 
Ants. (See Pests, household.) 
Apples: 
dried at home, No. 8, p. 11. 
for the Navy, No. 5, p. 4. 
Army cooks’ first lessons are in food conservation, No. 12, 
p. 9. 
AS WE REAP, SO WILL WE EAT, No. 5, pp. 14-15. 
Atlantic Charter, No. 9, p. 3. 


Attention: Daisy Bumstead and Felix the Cat (guide 
post), No. 12, p. 16. 


Average Swede, the, No. 1, p. 4. 


B 
Bakeries, on large ships, No. 5, p. 2. 
Baltimore, Md., East Monument Street, No. 8, pp. 2-4. 
BANISH THOSE BUGS, No. 7, pp. 8-9. 
Basic 7 foods, No. 5, p. 11; No. 11, p. 8; No. 12, p. 13. 
Beans, dried: 
allocation of, No. 9, p. 6. 
consumption of, No. 9, p. 5. 
dried at home, No. 8, p. 11. 
noncivilian requirements for, No. 9, p. 6. 
nutritive value of, No. 9, p. 5. 
protein content of, No. 9, p. 6. 
Beans and corn, substitute for meat in Mexico, No. 10, 
pp. 14-15. 
Beans, snap, how to judge quality of, No. 9, p. 15 
Bedbugs. (See Pests, household.) 
Beef, butchering, for the Navy, No. 5, p. 3. 
Beet tops, wasting of, No. 11, p. 7. 
Before the war (Sweden), No. 1, p. 2. 
Belle Glade, Fla., Oceola Migratory Labor Camp, com- 
munity canning project, No. 8, p. 10. 
Better-Eating Program Under Way ‘‘Full Steam Ahead”’ in 
one of Virginia’s Busy Towns, No. 7, pp. 4-7. 
Birthday greetings (Consumers’ Guide), No. 10, p. 3. 
Black market “humanitarian” (guide post), No. 10, p. 16. 
Black marketing (Great Britain), No. 1, p. 11 
Black market (s) : 
aged animals, diseased stock, or healthy animals, all 
one to operators of, No. 5, p. 6. . 
are a disease, No. 5, p.5. 
beef, in Cleveland area, No. 5, p. 6. 
butchering often done in dirty, abandoned farm 
houses, germ-ridden, No. 5, p. 5. 
cause of near-collapse of livestock marketing machin- 
ery in the U. S., No. 5, p. 5. 
checking on, No. 6, p. 15. 
editorial on, No. 7, pp. 2--3. 
federally inspected meat not spared from black mar- 
keteers, No. 5, p. 6. 
fight against, No. 5, p. 7. 
a minor problem in England, No. 1, p. L1. 
penalties for operators (England), No. 1, pp. 11-14. 
pledge against, No. 11, p. 3. 
stamping out, No. 5, p. 6. 
20 percent of Nation’s total meat supply was unde: 
control of black marketeers on March 1 (1943), 


No. 5, p. 6. 
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violations, in England, No. 1, pp. 12-14. 
(See also 1 AM A CONSUMER.) 
BLACK MARKETS ARE A DISEASE, No. 5, pp. 5-7. 
Bones from roasts and poultry make good soup, No. 11, 
Bookshelf. (See CONSUMERS’ BOOKSHELF.) 
Borax, No. 4, p. 13. 
Bordeaux mixture for spraying, No. 7, p. 9. 
Boric acid, No. 4, p. 13. 
Boy Scouts 
Houston, Tex., No. 9, p. 12. 
Wilmington, Del., No. 9, p. 12. 
Boys working on farms, No. 9, pp. 11-13. 
Bréad: 
enriched, No. 5, p. 10. 
order, No. 11, p. 9. 
our most basic food, No. 5, p. 10. 
spread, No. 4, p. 15. 
store in refrigerator to keep from getting stale and 
moldy, No. 11, p. 7. 
to contribute to good nutrition, No. 5, p. 10. 
waste of, No. 11, p. 7 
Breakfast for the men on Aircraft Carrier X, No. 5, p. 2. 
BRIGHT SPOTS IN THE FOOD SUPPLY PICTURE, No. 4, p. 15. 
Brining vegetables, No. 8, p. 11. 
BRITAIN PUNISHES HER BLACK SHEEP, No. 1, pp. 11-14. 
British Ministry of Food, No. 1, p. 14. 
British restaurants, No. 1, p. 13. 
Broken toasters and mixers, repairing of, No. 10, p. 6. 
Brushes, paint, how to make them last longer, No. 4, p. 12. 
Bugs, rules on how to stop insect invasion, No. 7, pp. 8-9. 
(See also Pests, household.) 


Bulletins: 
Home Storage of Vegetables and Fruits (F. B. 1939), 
No. 8, p. 11. 
Potato Storage and Storage Houses (F. B. 847), No. 
Bp. 11. 
Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry, USDA, 
No. 8, p. 11. 


Bureau of Home Economics: 
on work clothes for women, No. 3, p. 7. 
timely bulletins, No. 4, p. 15. 
tips on the care of shoes, No. 4, p. 14. 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics: 
dehydrators designed by, No. 8, p. 11. 
on jars for canning, No. 7, p. 14. 
Business and Professional Women’s clubs, Canada, No. 4, 
Pp- i 
Busy Bee Cafe, East Radford, Va.. No. 7, p. 5. 
But All Ages Can Help in This Save-the-Food Battle, No. 
9, pp. 11-13. 
But Crops Must Be Sown and Cared For, If We Are to 
Have a Harvest, No. 5, p. 14. 





Butchering: 
beef for the Navy, No. 5, p. 3. 
black market, often done in dirty, abandoned farm- 
houses, No. 5, p. 5. 
Butter: 
allocation of, No. 9, p. 7. 
for the Navy, No. 5, p. 4. 
graph, showing allocation to civilians, as compared 
with that going to military, lend-lease, and special 
needs, No. 12, p. 15. 
How the Flow of Milk to the Battle Fronts Affects 
Use of Milk, Butter, Ice Cream, and Cheese in the 
Home, No. 4, pp. 6-7. 
Butter tooth (guide post), No. 10, p. 16. 
Byrnes, James F. (Economic Stabilizer), excerpts from an 
address against inflation, No. 4, p. 11. 
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CANNING IN GLASS—-SUMMER OF '43, No. 7, pp. 14-15. 

Can opener, how to live without, No. 3, pp. 8-9. 

Cheese, How the Flow of Milk to Battle Fronts Af 
fects Use of Milk, Butter, Ice Cream, and Cheese in the 
Home, No. 4, pp. 6-7. 

Child Care Centers Play Their Part in the War Effort by 
Doing the “Minding” While Mothers Do the Work- 
ing, No. 10, p. 11. 

Child Care Development and Protection Committee, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., No. 10, p. 12. 

Children: 

in nursery schools, Wilmington, Del., No. 8, pp- 
13-15. 

in war nurseries, No. 8, pp. 13-15. 

of refugee parents, No. 8, pp. 13--15. 

of women in war industries, No. 8, pp. 13-15. 

trailer-town, No. 8, p. 14. 

working on farms, No. 9, pp. 11-13. 

CHILDREN OF INDUSTRY, No. 8, pp. 13-15. 

Chilean nitrate of soda (for fertilizer), No. 9, p. 6. 

Chores. (See Farm Chores.) 


‘Citizens’ Food Information Committee, No. 12, pp. 3, 5. 


Citrus fruit order, No. 11, p. 11. 

Citrus fruit, graph, showing allocation to civilians as com- 
pared with that going to military, lend-lease, and special 
needs, No. 12, p. 15. 

City Homemakers Find Themselves Up in the Nation’s 
Battle to Keep Prices Down and Combat Black Markets, 
No. 7, p. 11. 

Civilian defense volunteers, No. 9, p. 10. 

Civilian Requirements Branch, FDA, No. 5, p. 10, No, 10, 
p. 15. 

Cleaning: 

enamel paint, No. 4, p. 13. 
enameled refrigerators, No. 4, p. 13. 
enameled stoves, No. 4, p. 13. 
fluids, No. 4, p. 13. 
rugs, No. 4, p. 13. 
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Cleaning—Continued. 
wallpaper, washable, No. 4, p. 13. 
windows, No. 4, p. 13. 
(See also SPRING CLEANING, VICTORY STYLE.) 
Clothes: 
for women factory workers, No. 3, pp. 5-7. 
protection against moths, No. 7, p. 9. 
rehabilitation of, No. 10, p. 5. 
should be washed while suds are alive, No. 10, p. 4. 
should not be left soaking, No. 10, p. 4. 
testing for wearability, No. 10, p. 5. 
wear clothes you can put in the tub, No. 10, p. 4. 
Clothing, safety, for women in industry, No. 3, p. 5. 
Clothing exchanges, No. 11, p. 13. 
Cockroaches. (See Pests, househoid.) 
Coconut and palm oil, No. 11, p. 14. 
Coffee: 
for the Navy, No. 5, p. 4. 
rationed in Sweden, No. 1, p. 4. 
Collards, No. 4, p. 15. 
Colorado War Board, No. 9, p. 11. 
Columbus, Ga., housewives pledge to fight inflation and 
black markets, No. 11, p. 3. 
Come, Little Leaves (guide post), No. 12, p. 16. 
Committee on Physical Fitness, No. 10, p. 10. 
Commodity Credit Corporation, No. 11, p. 11. 
Community canning project(s): 
by the Connecticut State Defense Council, No. 8, p. 
10. 
in Fountain Green, Utah, No. 8, -p. 11. 
in Transylvania County, N. C., No. 8, p. 10. 
in Utility Building, Oceola Migratory Labor Camp, 
Belle Glade, Fla., No. 8, p. 10. 
Community food preservation centers (Misc. Pub. 472), 
No. 8, p. 11. 
Community group-feeding projects, No. 3, p. 15. 
‘Community School Lunches,” No. 3, p. 15; No. 9, pp. 
9-10. 
Conference, Food, at Hot Springs, Va., No. 9, pp. 3—4. 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, No. 10, p. 12. 
Connecticut State Defense Council Food Preservation Pro- 
gram, No. 8, p. 10. 
Consumers, No. 7, pp. 2-4; No. 8, pp. 2-4. 
(See also 1 AM A CONSUMER.) 
Consumers’ News,’ leaflet (Canada), No. 4, p. 5. 
CONSUMERS’ BOOKSHELF: 
Food waste- 
Fight food waste in the home and get the good 
from your food, BHE charts, No. 1, p. 15. 
Home front programs- 
How to win on the home front, by Helea Dal- 
las (Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 72), No. 1, 
p.. 12. 
How you can help keep wartime prices down, 


No. 1, p. 15. 








CONSUMERS’ BOOKSHELF—Continued. 
On the home front with AMA food programs, 
Ne. 1, p. 15. 
Leaflets— 
Food for Freedom, BHE, No. 1, p. 15. 
Rationing— 
Why and how, No. 1, p. 15. 
Wartime economic program— 
Teacher’s handbook on OPA wartime economic 
program, No. 1, p. 15. 

CONSUMERS GUIDE 10TH BIRTHDAY GREETINGS: First 
Lady; Vice-President; Secretary of Agriculture; Sur- 
geon General of the United States; War Food Adminis- 
trator; Price Administrator; Commissioner of Food and 
Drugs of FSA; Chief of Nutrition and Food Conserva- 
tion Branch, FDA; and Chief of Civilian Food Require- 
ments Branch, FDA, No. 10, p. 3. 

Cookies: 

and ice cream for the men on Aircraft Carrier X, 
No. 5, p. 2. 

and oil, No. 5, 
“Co-op loan” from 


) 


p. Pe 
Farm Security Administration, No. 8, 
pik 
Cooperating Committee on School Lunches, No. 3, p. 15. 
Cooperative canning service, information on, No. 8, p. 11. 
Cooperative societies, in Sweden, No. 1, p. 2. 
Corn and beans, substitute for meat in Mexico, No. 10, 
pp. 14-15. 
Cottonseed oil, No. 11, p. 14. 
COUNT ON CEREALS, No. 10, pp. 14-15. 
County Agents, No. 5, pp. 14-15; No. 9, pp. 12-13. 
County Agents, as go-between for tarmers who need help 
and patriotic girls and women who want to help, No. 8, 
po: 
County FSA Supervisor, No. 6, p. 4. 
Courses in farming, No. 9, p. 13. 
Cramer, John, No. 5, p. 15. 
Cumberland, Md.: 
Chamber of Commerce of, No. 2, p. 6. 
floods in, No. 2, p. 6. 
unionized town, No. 2, p. 9. 


D 
Dairy Farms, No. 8, p. 8. 
DAIRY PRODUCTS ARE OFF TO WAR, No. 4, pp. 6-7. 
Dallas, Helen. How to win on the home front (Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 72), No. 1, p. 15. 
Defense industries, mothers doing essential jobs in, No. 8, 
pp. 13-15. 
Dehydrated food: 
Drying Foods for Victory Meals (Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1918), No. 8, p. 11. 
for Polish and Greek refugees, No. 6, pp. 8-9. 
Dehydrators, by Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, USDA, No. 8, p. 11. 











Delinquent children, No. 10, pp. 11-12. 

Delyannes, George (a Greek farmer), No. 6, p. 10. 

Did You Know (guide post), No. 12, p. 16. 

Diet experiments, University of Kentucky, No. 10, p. 5. 
(See also THESE WORKERS EAT TO WIN; FOOD FIGHTS 

AT HOME.) 

Diets, No. 5, pp. 10-11. 

DIG FOR DEAR LIFE, No. 3, pp. 10-12. 

Direct Distribution program, No. 10, p. 6. 

Disease carriers, No. 7, p. 9; No. 10, pp. 9-10. 

Diseases carried in milk, No. 10, p. 9. 

Dividing the War Food Supply is no Kindergarten Prob- 
lem, No. 9, pp. 5-7. 

Doctors Are People, Too, No. 10, p. 10. 

$’s AND ¢’S MEAT CEILINGS BY ZONE, No. 6, pp. 14—15. 

Domestic workers, transported for fruit and vegetable har- 
vest, No. 5, p. 15. 

“Don'ts” for women in war industries, No. 3, pp. 5-6. 

Dramatization of “It’s Up to You,” No. 6, pp. 12-13 

DRESSED UP FIT TO WORK, No. 3, pp. 5-7. 

Dried beans. (See Beans, dried.) 

Drying Foods for Victory Meals (Farmers’ Bulletin 1918), 
No. 8, p. 11. 


E 


East Monument Street, Baltimore, Md., No. 8, pp. 2—4. 
“Eat to beat the devil” (slogan), No. 8, p. 6. 
Economics of Clothing Consumption, No. 10, p. 5. 
EDUCATION FOR LIVING, No. 10, pp. 4-6. 
Eggs: 
allocation of, No. 11, p. 11. 
approximate production of (5 billion dozen), No. 11, 
p- 10. 
dried, No. 11, p. 11. 
graph, showing allocation to civilians, as compared 
with that for military, lend-lease, and special needs, 
No. 12, p. 15. 
Employee organization at Servel’s war plant, No. 8, p. 7 
Employment service. (See U. S. Employment Service.) 
Energy supplied by carbohydrates and fats, No. 5, p. 11. 
Enforcement Administration, Canada, No. 4, p. 4. 
Environmental sanitation, No. 10, p. 8. 
Evansville, Ind., Servel’s war plant, No. 8, pp. 5-7. 
Exchange Center in New York Puts Idle Consumer Goods 
to Work as People Clean Out Closet Stockpiles to Con- 
serve Labor and Material, No. 11, pp. 12-13. 
Executive orders, No. 11, p. 9. 
Expanding World Economy, An, No. 9, p. 4. 
EXPLORATION FOR A BETTER WORLD (Hot Springs, Va., 
Food Conference), No. 9, pp. 3-4. 
Extension Service, USDA. No. 8, p. 8. 


F 


Factory feeding programs, No. 12, p. 5. 
Famine in Greece, No. 6, pp. 8-11. 






Farm: 
chores, by Women’s land army volunteers, No. 8, p. 8. 
labor, No. 5, pp. 14-15; No. 8, p. 8. 
machinery trading posts, No. 9, p. 13. 
outlook, No. 5, p. 14. 
production efficiency suffering, No. 8, p. 8. 
(See also First Ladies of the Land.) 
Farm Security Administration, No. 2, p. 13, 15; No. 3, 
p. 15; No. 5, p. 15; No. 6, p. 4; No. 10, p. 10. 
Farm Security Administration’s: 
“co-op loan,” No. 8, p. 11. 
rural health program for low-income families, No. 10, 
p. 8. 
medical program in operation since 1938, No. 10, 
p- 10. 
Farmers need more land, more capital, more equipment, 
No. 9, p. 4. 
Farming: 
conservation, No. 9, p. 4. 
courses in, No. 9, p. 13. 
should be protected from effects of inflation and de- 
flation, No. 9, p. 4. 
should have access to credit, No. 9, p. 4. 
Fats and oils, No. 11, p. 14. 
Federal aid for school-lunch programs, No. 9, p. 9. 
Federal Inspection Stamp, No. 6, p. 15. 
Federal Security Administration, No. 5, pp. 14-15. 
Federal Works Administration, No. 3, p. 13. 
Federal Works Administration’s: 


Administrator .(Maj. General Philip B. Fleming), 


No. 8, p. 13. 
child care program, No. 8, p. 13. 


Director of War Public Service (Mrs. Florence E. 


Kerr), No. 8, p. 13. 


nursery schools in Wilmington, Del., No. 8, pp. 


13-15. 
Federation of Women’s Institutes (Canada), No. 4, p. 2. 
Fertilizer: 
allocated among the United Nations, No. 9, p. 6. 
lack of, in Greece, No. 6, p. 10. 
rationed in England, No. 3, p. 11. 
Fertilizers for victory gardens, No. 5, p. 12. 
50 MILLION DOLLAR LUNCH CHECK, No. 10, D. 7. 


Finds a Challenge in Feeding Her Family Well on Ra- 
tioned Foods and in Sparing More Food to Fight for 


Freedom, No. 12, p. 6. 


Fire-Repellent and Mildew-Resistant Supplies, No. 4. 


p. 13. 
First Aid course, Red Cross, No. 10, p. 8. 
FIRST LADIES OF THE LAND, No. 8, pp. 8-9. 


Fish: 


beoklet on ‘Wartime Fish Cookery’’ (Conservation 


Booklet No. 27), No. 9, p. 16. 


canned, graph, showing allocation to civilians as com- 
pared with that going to military, lend-lease, and 


special needs, No. 12, p. 15. 
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Vish—Continued. Food (s) —Continued. 21 
3. names of, No. 9, p. 16. table on 1943 prospects of consumption otf, No. 3, 


tinned, No. 4, p. 15. p. 4. 
Vit for a queen (guide post), No. 11, p. 16. ten percent of our food is going to our allies, No. 12, 
Fleas. (See Pests, househoid.) p. 4. 
Flies. (See Pests, household.) thirteen percent of our food is going to our armed 
Florida, Belle Glade, Oceola Migratory Labor Camp, com- services, No. 12, p. 4. 
3, munity canning project, No. 8, p. 10. waste, No. 9, pp. 14-15; No. 11, pp. 7-8; No. 12, 
Florida, University of, studies in housing, No. 10, p. 5. p. 4. 
Flour, U. S. Federal Standard for enriched, No. 10, p. 15; waste, questions on, No. 11, p. 8. 
No. 11, p. 10. waste quiz, answers to, No. 11, p. 16. 
0, Food (s) : with high nutritive values, beans, peas, potatoes, 
advisory committee, No. 9, pp. 5-7. sweetpotatoes, No. 5, p. 10. 
0, allocations, No. 9, p. 6. (See also “HIT MEALS’ FOR HARD HITTERS; FOOD 
allowance for military use, No. 12, p. 2. FIGHTS AT HOME; PACK THAT FOOD AWAY; EXPLORA- 
nt, average soldier needs 514 pounds of food a day, No. TION FOR A BETTER WORLD; IF YOU HAVE THREE 
12, w. 2. APPLES; THE THIRD FREEDOM GOES TO SCHOOL.) 
basic weapon (by Roy F. Hendrickson), No. 10, p. 2. FOOD, BASIC WEAPON, No. 10, p. 2. 
British gardens, No. 3, p. 11. Food conservation projects, No. 12, p. 5. 
canning and processing of, for school lunches, No. 9, — Food Distribution Administration: 
de- p- 10. addresses, regional offices of, No. 10, p. 7 
Community Food Preservation Centers (booklet), No. advisors of, No. 3, p. 15. 
8, p. 11. article by Roy F. Hendrickson, Director of, No. 9, 
conference at Hot Springs, Va., No. 9, pp. 3-4. me | 
conservation projects, No. 12, p. 5. as grocer-in-chief to the United Nations, No. 6, p. 11. 
consumers, No. 5, pp. 2-4. nutrition in industry representatives, No. 8, p. 7. 
dehydrated, for Polish and Greck refugees, No. 6, fo9q_ Distribution Administration, WFA, No. 3, p. 15; 
; pp. 8-9. ; No. 5, p. 10; No. 9, pp. 5-7, 9; No. 10, p. 7. 
for our allies through lend-lease and the American 


Food Distribution committee, No. 9, pp. 5-7. 

FOOD FIGHTS AT HOME, No. 5, pp. 10-11. 

“Food Fights For Freedom’ month, No. 12, pp. 2-4. 
FOOD FOR FREEDOM, No. i2, p. 2. 


g), Red Cross, No. 6, pp. 8-9. 
for the Navy, No. 5, pp. 2-5. 
graph, showing allocation to civilians as compared 


E. " ‘ i ilit: M - - *j ep c . ” ‘ 
with that going to military, lend-lease, and special Food for Freedom” program, No. 6, p. 4. 
needs, No. 12, p. 15. : : : : 
Sea : = ee : Food handlers taught to avoid dangerous practices, No. 10, 
pp: high in caloric content are a ‘“‘must’’ in Russta, No. : 
6 p. 11 p. 9. 
> . ° Dy -der aerre i cae >) 
2. “It's Up to You to Stretch the Food and Make It Go Food order, description of, No. 11, pp. 9-11. 


Food Preparation, Purchasing, and Even Table Manners 
Play a Part in Our Tremendous Garbage Pail Losses, 
Ways to Save, No. 11, p. 7. 


Around,” No. 6, pp. 12-13. 
preservation of, No. 8, pp. 10-11. 
preservation project—- 

by the Connecticut State Defense Council, No. Food Preservation Program in Connecticut, No. 8, p. 10. 


8, p. 10. Food Stamp program, No. 10, p. 6. 
in Fountain Green, Utah, No. 8, p. 11. Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation Office, State Depart- 
Ra- in the Utility Building at Oceola Migratory La- ment, No. 9, pp. 5-7. 
- for bor Camp, Belle Glade, Fla., No. 8, p. 10. Fountain Green, Utah, cooperative canning service, No. 8, 
in Transylvania County, N. C., No. 8, p. 10. p. 11. 
. 4, priority list for, No. 9, p. 6. Fox, Capt. C. W. (supply officer of Aircraft Carrier X), 
processed, No. 11, p. 11. No. 5, pp. 2-4. 
questions and answers on “Food Fights for Free- Frantz family of York, Pa., No. 6, pp. 2-5. 
dom,” No. 12, pp. 12-14. Freedom From Want Begins at Noon With Nutritious 
seven basic, No. 5, p. 11; No. 11, p. 8; No. 12, p. School Lunches for All Children, No. 9, pp. 8-10. 
ation 13. Freezer-lockers: 
seven percent of the food produced in the U. S. went information on types and uses of, No. 8, p. 1i. 
com- to our armed forces last year (1942), No. 12. p. 2. refrigerated food lockers, No. 8, p. 11. 
and sharing of, No. 3, pp. 2-4; No. 6, p. 9. storage facilities, No. 8, p. 11. 


storing of, No. 8, pp. 10-11; No. 9, p. 15. Frozen, storage, No. 8, p. 11. 











22 Fruit (s) : 


and juices, canned— 
graph, showing allocation to civilians as com- 
pared with that going to military, lend-lease, 
and special needs, No. 12, p. 15. 
canning of, No. 8, pp. 10-11. 
rinds, jellies and conserves, No. 11, p. 7. 
storing of, No. 8, p. 11. 

Fruits, citrus, graph showing allocation to civilians as com- 
pared with that going to military, lend-lease, and spe- 
cial needs, No. 12, p. 15. 

Fruits and Vegetables Aren't as Plentiful This Year as 
Last, No. 9, p. 15. 

Fumigation, No. 7, p. 9. 

Funny papers, No. 10, p. 5. 

Fuzzy-Wuzzies Like It (guide post), No. 9, p. 16. 


G 


Garbage pails, food wasted in, No. 11, pp. 7-8. 

Gardening, No. 8, p. 8. 

Gardens. (See Victory gardens.) 

General Maximum Price Regulation, No. 6, p. 15. 

Get the Soil Ready, No. 5, pp. 12, 14. 

Get Together With Your Neighbors to Grow Your Own 
Fruits and Vegetables During Wartime, No. 3, pp. 
10-12. 

Getting Into the Swing of the Nation’s Bumper Home- 
Canning Season, No. 7, pp. 14-15. 

Girls and women recruited for farm work, No. 8, p. 8; 
No. 9, pp. 12-13. 

(See also U. S. Crop Corps.) 

Give These Fish a Hand (guide post), No. 9, p. 16. 

GIVE US THIS DAY, No. 6, pp. 8-11. 

Glass jars, No. 7, p. 14. 

Glycerine, No. 11, p. 14. 

Goats, story, ‘““Let’s Read About Goats,” No. 10, p. 5. 

Government offices, workers recruited for farm work, No. 
D; Pp. 13: 

Grains, No. 10, p. 14. 

Grapefruit: 

for the Navy, No. 5, p. 4. 
in diets, No. 5, p. 11. 

Graphs of food allocations to civilians, as compared with 
food going to military, lend-lease, and special needs, 
No. 12, p. 15. 

GREASE THE WAY TO VicToRY, No. 11, pp. 14-15. 

Greece, No. 6, pp. 8-11. 

Greek farmer (George Delyannes), No. 6, p. 10. 

Greens, No. 11, p. 7. (See also Collards.) 

Grocers in England: 

have food only for those customers who are regis- 
tered with them, No. 9, p. 16. 
retain customers’ ration books, No. 9, p. 16. 
Growth and repair of body, No. 5, p. 11. 


GUIDE POSTS: 

Who takes care of the welder’s daughter, No. 9, p. 
16. 

More horsepower, No. 9, p. 16. 

A lot for a little, No. 9, p. 16. 

Give these fish a hand, No. 9, p. 16. 

The Fuzzy-Wuzzies like it, No. 9, p. 16. 

Butter tooth, No. 10, p. 16. 

Pre-Christmas note, No. 10, p. 16. 

Black market “humanitarian,” No. 10, p. 16. 

Remember (scenes of yesteryear), No. 10, p. 16. 

Nut brown September, No. 10, p. 16. 

Let's talk turkey, No. 10, p. 16. 

Here’s haying in a hurry, No. 10, p. 16. 

Chained by custom, No. 11, p. 16. 

Small fry, No. 11, p. 16. 

Skin note, No. 11, p. 16. 

Fit for a queen, No. 11, p. 16. 

Wild game lovers only, No. 11, p. 16. 

Waste quiz answers, No. 11, p. 16. 

Hurrah for the pumpkin pie, No. 12, p. 16. 

Come, little leaves, No. 12, p. 16. 

Attention: Daisy Bumstead and Felix the Cat. No 
12, p. 16. 

Tenderizing toughs, No. 12, p. 16. 

Something new under the sun, No. 12, p. 16. 

Improve each shining hour, No. 12, p. 16. 

Did you know, No. 12, p. 16. 

Sweet note, No. 12, p. 16. 

Sour note, No. 12, p. 16. 


H 


Half a Million Farm Families, helped by the Farm Secur- 
ity Administration, No. 2, pp. 13-15. 

Hambidge, Gove, story of how the Hot Springs food con- 
ference may affect your way of living in years to come, 
No. 9, pp. 3-4. 

Handbook for workers in school-lunch programs (NFC- 
3), No. 9, p. 10. 

Harvest teams organized: 

housewives, No. 5, p. 14. 

school teachers, No. 5, p. 14. 

vacationing workers, No. 5, p. 14. 
Health chart (basic seven food), No. 5, p. 11. 
Health insurance program for medical care: 

in operation in 1,140 counties, No. 10, p. 8. 

voluntary prepayment under, No. 10, p. 8. 
Hendrickson, Roy F.: 

Food, basic weapon, No. 10, p. 2. 

Food for freedom, No. 12, p. 2. 

No feast, no famine, No. 9, p. 2. 

We've never eaten more, No. 11, p. 2. 

Here is the Story of How the Hot Springs Food Confer- 
ence May Affect Your Way of Living in the Years to 
Come, No. 9, pp. 3-4. 

Here’s haying in a hurry (guide post), No. 10, p. 16. 
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High school: 
children trained for work on farms, No. 5, p. 14. 
girls of Radford, Va., No. 7, p. 4. 
manual training classes, No. 10, p. 12. 
Victory crops, No. 3, p. 15. 
‘HIT MEALS” FOR HARD HITTERS, No. 5, pp. 2-4. 
Hither and Yon (Great Britain), No. 1, p. 12. 
Hoarding, penalties imposed (Canada), No. 4, p. 4. 
Hodge family, No. 12, pp. 6-8. 
Home canning, No. 7, pp. 14-15. 
Home economics: 
teachers, Radford, Va., No. 7, p. 5. 
training in community servicing, Radford, Va., No. 
(p> 
Hoine Storage of Vegetables and Fruits (I. B. 1939), 
No. 8, p. 11. 
Home-front campaign to hold down cost of living, Colum- 
bus, Ga., No. 11, p. 4. 
Home-front pledges, No. 11, pp. 3-5; No. 12, p. 5. 
Homemaker, Mrs.: 
on K. P. duty for the Nation, No. 5, p. 10. 
should cook foods so that they retain the maximum 
amount of vitamins and minerals, No. 5, p. 10. 
should spend her points on foods of high nutritive 
value, No. 5, p. 10. 
should use fresh fruits and vegetables, cereals, milk, 
and other non-rationed foods to build up hearty 
meals, No. 5, p. 10. 
Hot Springs, Va., food conference (exploration for a bet- 
ter world). No. 9, pp. 3-4. 
Houghton, Dr. Dorothy, assistant professor of home eco- 
nomics at Teachers College, No. 10, p. 4. 
Household pests. (See Pests, household.) 
HOW DO YOU RATE AS A TRANSPORTATION SAVER, No. 1, 
pp. 5-7. 
How Meat Ceilings Are Set Up, No. 6, pp. 14-15. 
How the Flow of Milk to the Battle Fronts Affects Use 
of Milk, Butter, Ice Cream, and Cheese in the Home, 
No. 4, pp. 6-7. 
How Should You Shop, No. 2, p. 4. 
HOW TO LIVE WITHOUT A CAN OPENER, No. 3, pp. 8-9. 
HOW TO PUT POINTS IN YOUR PANTRY, No. 5, pp. 8-9. 
Hunger quits school (AWI-25), No. 9, p. 10. 
Hurrah for the Pumpkin Pie (guide post), No. 12, p. 16. 


I 


I AM A CONSUMER, No. 7, pp. 2-3. 
Ice cream: 

and cookies for the men on Aircraft Carrier X, No. 5, 
p. 2. 

for the Navy, No. 5, p. 4. 

How the Flow of Milk to the Battle Fronts Affects 
Use of Milk, Butter, Ice Cream, and Cheese in the 
Home, No. 4, p. 6. 

IF YOU CAN'T USE IT, SWAP IT, No. 11, pp. 12-13. 
IF YOU HAVE THREE APPLES, No. 9, pp. 5-7. 





Imperial Order of the Daughters of the Empire, Canada, 23 


No. 4, p. 2. 

Improve Each Shining Hour (guide post), No. 12, p. 16. 

Incubator, homemade, No. 2, p. 14. 

“Indian traders,” No. 11, p. 11. 

Indifference, Ignorance and Neglect are Enemy Agents 
That Prepare the Way for Epidemics and Disasters, 
No. 10, pp. 8-10. 

In-plant feeding practices at Servel’s war plant, No. 8, 
pp. 5-7. 

Insect conirol, No. 7, pp. 8-9. 

Insecticides, No. 7, pp. 8-9. 

(See Pests, household.) 

Inter-Agency Allocation Committee, No. 9, p. ©. 

Interior Department, No. 9, pp. 5-7; No. 9, p. 16. 

International Red Cross, No. 6, p. 9. 

Issik Kul Collective Farm (Russia), No. 6, p. 10. 

It's Up to Each State and Community to See That Kids 
are Kept Husky and Healthy, No. 13-15. 

IT'S UP TO rou, No. 6, pp. 12-13; No. 12, p. 4. 


Insects. 


J 

Jars for canning, No. 7, pp. 14-15. 

Jason McCall’s farmhouse, Transylvania County, N. C., 
No. 8, p. 10. 

Junior League, Canada, No. 4, p. 3. 

Juvenile courts, No. 10, p. 11. 

Juvenile delinquency, prevented through child-care centers, 
No. 8, p. 13; No. 10, p. 11. 


K 


Kentucky, University of, experiments in diets, No. 10 


ps 2: 
Know Your Seeds, No. 5, p. 12. 


Kraut keg, No. 4, p. 15. 


> 


Labor camp(s) : 
in Montgomery County, Md., No. 9, p. 12. 
subsidy for, contributed by Montgomery County, Md., 
No. 9, p. 12. 
supervisors assigned to, No. 9, p- EZ, 
Labor, farm. (See Farm, labor.) 
Land: 
army volunteers. (See Women’s land army volun- 
teers.) 
workers, No. 5, p. 14; No. 8, p. 8. 
Lanham Act funds, No. 8, p. 13. 
Lanham Act, nursery schools established under, No. 8, p- 
15; No. 9, p. 16. 
LEARNING TO LIKE IT (cartoon series), No. 8, p. 12. 
Lemons, for the Navy, No. 5, p. 4. 
Lend-Lease: 
Administration, No. 6, p. 11. 
food distributed under, No. 6, pp. 8-11. 
Let’s Read About Goats, No. 10, p. 5. 













































Let's talk turkey (guide post), No. 10, p. 10. 
LIFE IN 1943, No. 2, pp. 10-12. 
Linoleum: 
coated with protective wax, No. 4, p. 12. 
three facts to remember if you want your linoleum 
to last long, No. 4, p. 12. 
Liquor, retail sales tax on, Utah, No. 9, p. 9. 
Locke, Lillian H., economics of clothing consumption, No. 
10, p. 5. 
Lot for a little (guide post), No. 9, p. 16. 
Louisiana land army girls, No. 9, p. 13. 
Laurens County, S. C., vegetable gardening in, No. 3, p. 
12. 
Lunches: 
at Servel’s war plant, Evansville, Ind., No. 8, pp. 5--7. 
hot, furnished by American Red Cross to nursery 
schools in Wilmington, Del., No. 8, p. 14. 
(See also School Lunches.) 


M 
McCall, Jason, farmhouse, Transylvania County, N. C., 
No. 8, p. 10. 
McCracken, Earl C., on care of household appliances, No. 
10, p. 4. 


Make Over Men’s Suits (BHE leaflet 230), No. 4, p. 15. 
MAKE THE MOST OF MEAT, No. 4, pp. 8-9. 
Malaria-carrying mosquitoes, No. 10, p. 9. 
Manners, a new code of, No. 11, p. 7. 
Map(s): 
of U. S., showing zones for retail price ceilings on 
pork, No. 6, p. 14. 
showing changes in malaria belt, 1882 to 1934, No. 
10, p. 9. 
Marquette, Mich. : 
gardening and canning program, No. 9, p. 10. 
school lunch program, No. 9, p. 10. 
Mary C. I. Williams nursery school, Wilmington, Del., 
No. 8, p. 13. 
MARY HODGE, HOUSEWIFE, No. 12, pp. 6-8. 
Matches, No. 4, p. 14. 
Maximum Prices Regulations, Canada, No. 4, p. 2. 
Meat: 
allocation of, No. 9, p. 7; No. 11, p. 11. 
butchering— 
beef for the Navy, No. 5, p. 3. 
black market, often done in dirty, abandoned 
farmhouses, No. 5, p. 5. 
canning of, No. 8, pp. 10-11. 
ceiling prices on, No. 6, pp. 14—15. 
food order on, No. 11, p. 11. 
for the men on Aircraft Carrier X, No. 5, p. 2. 
for the Navy, No. 5, p. 4. 
grades, No. 5, p. 7. 
graph, showing allocation to civilians, as* compared 


Meat—Continued. 





> 


to military, lend-lease, and special needs, No. 12, 


45. 

= ceilings on meat are set up, No. 6, pp. 14-15. 

inspection stamp on, No. 6, p. 15. 

learning to like it (cartoon), No. 8, p. 12. 

on your point budget (cartoon), No. 6, pp. 6-7. 

permit, slaughter, necessary for the sale of meat, No. 
a5 Ps F< 

pork— 

a good source for vitamin B, No. 5, p. 11. 
zone map for fixing retail price ceilings, No. 6, 
p. 14. 

rationing, No. 5, p. 7. 

six main food values in, No. 4, p. 8. 

Slaughterer’s permit number on, No. 6, p. 15. 

standardized, No. 6, p. 15. 

stretching of — 

cartoons on, No. 4, pp. 8-9. 
experts on, No. 4, p. 8. 
recipes from various countries, No. 4, pp. 8-9. 

substitutes for, No. 4, pp. 8-9. 

supplies running below demand, No. 9, p. 6. 

through black market channels in Cleveland area, No. 
5, p. 6. 

under black markets, No. 5, p. 5. 

U. S. inspection stamp on (Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
plant), No. 5, p. 5. 

MEAT ON YOUR POINT BUDGET, No. 6, pp. 6-7. 

Men’s Shorts, Size 40, No. 10, p. 4. 

Mildewing, chemicals to keep fabrics from, No. 4, p. 13. 
Milk: 

as carrier of diseases, No. 10, p. 9. 

bottles, deposit on, No. 11, p. 10. 

canned, No. 4, p. 15. 

cans, No. 9, p. 7. 

evaporated, No. 9, p. 7. 

for the Navy, No. 5, p. 4. 

harvested every day, No. 5, p. 14. 

How the Flow of Milk to the Battle Fronts Affects 
Use of Milk, Butter, Ice Cream, and Cheese in the 
Home, No. 4, pp. 6-7. 

in enriched bread, No. 5, p. 10. 

in Types A, B and C school lunches, No. 10, p. 7. 

“More Milk for More Children,” No. 3, p. 15. 

order, No. 11, p. 10. 

sales increased at Servel’s war plant, Evansville, Ind., 
No. 8, p. 5. 

War Food Administration encouraging production of, 
No. 9, p. 6. 

(See also DAIRY PRODUCTS ARE OFF TO WAR.) 
Mineral (s) : 

in enriched bread, No. 5, p. 10. 

in oatmeal, No. 9, p. 16. 

in raw foods, No. 11, p. 8. 

in vegetable tops and outer leaves, No. 11, p. 7. 
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Mineral (s) —Continued. 
in vegetables, No. 9, p. 15. 
in water in which vegetables are cooked, No. 9, p. 15. 
loss of, by letting chopped raw vegetables stand in 
the air, No. 11, p. 8. 
loss of, by letting vegetables stand in water before 
cooking, No. 11, p. 8. 
loss of, in potato parings, No. 11, pp. 7-8. 
(See also FOOD FIGHTS AT HOME.) 
Mitchel Field, No. 12, p. 9. 
Montgomery County, Md., contributes a subsidy of $10,000 
for labor camp expenses, No. 9, p. 12. 
More Horsepower (guide post), No. 9, p. 16. 
“More Milk for More Children,” No. 3, p. 15 
Mosquitoes, as malaria-carriers, No. 10, pp. 9-10. 
(See also Pests, household.) 
Mothers’ clubs, Wilmington, Del., No. 8, p. 15. 
Mothers doing essential jobs in defense industries, children 
of, No. 8, pp. 13-15. 
Moth (s) : 
how to kill them, No. 7, p. 9. 
preventives, No. 4, p. 13. 
protection against, No. 7, p. 9. 
Much More Serious (black market, Great Britain), No. 1, 
p. 13. 


N 


National Allotments Society, England, No. 3, p. 11. 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, No. 3, p. 15. 
National Council of Women, Canada, No. 4, p. 2. 
National Nutrition Program, No. 5, pp. 10-11. 
National Nutrition Program Launches Its Spring Of- 
fensive Against “Hidden Hunger,” No. 5, pp. 10-11. 
Navaho Indians, No. 11, p. 11. 
Navy's rations, No. 5, pp. 2—4. 
(See also Aircraft Carrier X.) 
New York stock market crash of 1929, No. 9, p. 4. 
99 Ways to Share the Meat (AWI-13), No. 4, p. 15. 
NO FEAST, NO FAMINE, No. 9, p. 2. 
NO MEDALS FOR THESE, No. 2, pp. 5-9. 
Nursery school (s) : 
at the Kaiser shipbuilding plant, No. 9, p. 16. 
established under Lanham Act, No. 8, p. 15; No. 9, 
p. 16. 
hot lunches, American Red Cross, in Wilmington, 
Del., No. 8, pp. 14. 
in Wilmington, Del., No. 8, pp. 13-15. 
meals in, No. 8, p. 15. 
Nut Brown September (guide post), No. 10, p. 16. 
Nutrition: 
advisers, No. 3, p. 15. 
bread to contribute to good, No. 5, p. 10. 
classes, No. 12, p. 4. 
committees, No. 5, pp. 10-11; No. 7, pp. 4-5. 
courses offered to women employees of Servel’s war 





Nutrition—Continued. 


plant, Evansville, Ind., No. 8, p. 7. 
experts at Servel’s war plant, Evansville, Ind., No. 8, 
pp. 5-7. 
farmers urged to plant crops with high nutritive 
values (beans, peas, potatoes, and sweetpotatoes), No 
5, p. 10. 
program, No. 5, pp. 10-11. 
Servel’s war plant program, No. 8, pp. 6-7. 
schools, No. 12, p. 4. 
target, No. 12, p. 13. 
taught in Radford, Va., schools, No. 7, pp. 5, 7 
Nutrition and Food Conservation Branch, War Food Ad- 
ministration, No. 8, p. 5. 


Oo 
Oakland, Calif.: 
child-care center, No. 10, p. 12. 
high school manual training classes, No. 10, p. 12. 
Mayor’s Committee for the Care of Children in War- 
time, No. 10, p. 12. 
Oatmeal: 
rich in minerals, No. 9, p. 16. 
uses of, No. 9, p. 16. 
Oceola Migratory Labor Camp, Belle Glade, Fla., com- 
munity canning project, No. 8, p. 10. 
Office of Civilian Defense, No. 3, pp. 12, 15; No. 10, 
p. 12; No. 11, p. 5. 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services. No. 3, 
p. 15; No. 5, p. 10. 
Office of Education, No. 3, p. 15. 
Office of Information, Department of Agriculture, No. 5, 
py x2. 
Office of Price Administration, No. 2, p. 4; No. 5, p. 10; 
No. 8, pp. 2-4. 
OPA: 
enforcement of food price ceilings by, No. 8, pp. 2-4. 
field office director of, on home-front pledge cam- 
paign, No. 11, p. 5. 
Office of War Information, Division of Educational Serv- 
ices, Washington, D. C., No. 6, p. 13. 
Ohio: 
farm gardens in, No. 3, p. 12. 
school gardens in, No. 3, p. 12. 
Victory gardens in, No. 3, p. 12. 
Oil(s): 
coconut and palm, No. 11, p. 14. 
cottonseed, No. 11, p. 14. 
from flax, No. 11, p. 14. 
from the corn germ, No. 11, p. 14. 
peanut, No. 4, p. 15. 
soybean, No. 11, p. 14. 
tung, No. 11, p. 15. 
Old clothing exchanges in England, No. 1, p. 12. 
Old Enough for Fox Holes, No. 10, p. 6. 
On Goats, No. 10, p. 5. 
Onion tops, use for, No. 9, p. 15. 
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ab Oranges: 


eat the pulp of, No. 9, p. 15. 
for the Navy, No. 5, p. 4. 
in the diet, No. 5, p. 11. 
Orchards and Vineyards, No. 8, p. 8. 
ORDER OF THE DAY, No. 11, pp. 9-11. 
Out of the Same Food Basket Comes Navy's Rations and 
Civilian Rationing, No. 5, pp. 2—4. 


P 


PACK THAT FOOD AWAY, No. 8, pp. 10-11. 

Paints, No. 4, p. 12. 

Parent-Teacher Association, hot lunch program, Terrace 
Union School, San Bernardino County, Calif., No. 3, 
p. 14. 

Peaches, how to judge the quality of, No. 9, p. 15. 

Peanut (s) : 

butter, food value of, No. 4, p. 15. 
oil, No. 4, p. 15. 

Pears, Bartlett, how to fudge quality of, No. 9, p. 15. 

People of Foreign Lands, Who Share Our Food, Do 
Tricks With Meat Flavor, No. 4, pp. 8-9. 

Pests: 

fumigation for, No. 7, p. 9. 
household, No. 10, p. 10. 
spraying for, No. 7, p. 9. 

Pet food order, No. 11, p. 10. 

Phoenix, Ariz., school lunches in the Grand Ave. district, 
Northwest, No. 9, pp. 8-10. 

Pickling, No. 8, p. 11. 

Pictographs, No. 12, p. 15. 

Pictures: 

on how the flow of milk to the battle fronts affects 
the use of milk, butter, ice cream, and cheese in the 
home, No. 4, pp. 6-7. 

on waste in the home, No. 11, p. 6. 

Play, “It’s Up to You,” No. 6, pp. 12-13. 

Play outfit, from sugar sacks, No. 10, p. 4. 

Pledges, home-front, No. 11, pp. 3-5. 

Pledging to support price control and rationing. No. 11, 

) > 
Plug for Appliances, a, No. 10, p. 4. 
Points rationing: 
how to put points in your pantry, No. 5, pp. 8-9. 
lessons, No. 5, p. 10. 
meat on your point budget, No. 6, pp. 6-7. 
rules for shopping under, No. 2, p. 4. 
schools considered institutional users under, No. 9, 


p- 10. 
Polish refugees, No. 6, p. 8. 
Pop and a Hot Dog, No. 8, p. 5. 
Poster, Small Fry, No. 12, p. 9. 
Pot waste, No. 11, pp. 7-8. 
Potato Storage and Storage Houses (F. B. 847), No. 8, 


p. BE. 


Potato (es) : 

allocation of, No. 11, p. 11. 

consumption of, in United Kingdom, No. 9, p. 2. 

dehydrated, No. 9, p. 2. 

famine, No. 9, p. 2. 

for the Navy, No. 5, p. 4. 

gtaph, showing allocation to civilians, as compared 
with that going to military, lend-lease, and special 
needs, No. 12, p. 15. 

paring of, results in a loss of vitamins and minerals, 
No. 11, pp. 7-8. 

storage for, No. 8, p. 11. 

the most important feed in the production of hogs 
in Germany, No. 9, p. 2. 

Poultry: 

air-raid shelter for, No. 2, p. 15. 

brooder, homemade, No. 2, p. 14. 

for the Navy, No. 5, p. 4. 

incubator, homemade, No. 2, p. 14. 

order, No. 11, p. 11. 

Poverty, chief cause of hunger and malnutrition (state- 
ment made at the Hot Springs Food Conference). No. 
9, p. 4. 

Pre-Christmas note (guide post), No. 10, p. 16 

Preservation of food: 

by the Connecticut State Defense Council, No. 8, 
p. 10. 

by storing, No. 8, p. 11. 

Community Food Preservation Centers (Misc. Pub. 
472), No. 8, p. 11. 

in Fountain Green, Utah, No. 8, p. 11. 

in Transylvania County, N. C., No. 8, p. 10. 


in Utility Building at Oceola Migratory Labor Camp, 


Belle Glade, Fla., No. 8, p. 10. 


vegetables by salting and brining (AIC-4), No. 8, 


p. 11. (Superseded by F. B. 1932. Sept. 1943.) 
Pressure cooker (s) : 
available this season, No. 7, p. 14; No. 8, p. 10. 


“co-op loan” from Farm Security Administration, No. 


Bp. 12. 
pool your, No. 8, p. 11. 
share your, No. 7, p. 14. 
Price ceilings: 
complaints on, No. 8, pp. 2-4. 


information on, by War Price and Rationing Boards, 


No. 2, p. 5. 
on meats, No. 6, pp. 14-15. 


to be posted by retailers of meat, No. 6, p. 15; No. 


8, pp. 2-4. 
(See also $’s AND ¢'S MEAT CEILINGS BY ZONE.) 


Price panel, price control, information on, No. 8, pp. 2-4. 


Program(s) : 
allied relief, No. 6, p. 10. 
child care, No. 8, pp. 13-15. 
community school lunch, No. 3, p. 15. 
factory feeding, No. 12, p. 5. 
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Program (s) —Continued. 

“Food for Freedom,” No. 6, p. 4. 

food preservation, by State Defense Council, Con- 
necticut, No. 8, p. 10. 

gardening and canning, Marquette, Mich., No. 9, 
p. 10. 

National Nutrition, No. 5, pp. 10-11. 

on in-plant feeding, No. 8, p. 7. 

recreation, for boys and girls working on farms, No. 
9, p. 12. 

school-lunch, No. 3, pp. 13-15; No. 9, pp. 8-10; 
No. 12, p. 4. 

school-milk, No. 3, p. 15. 

(See also THE THIRD FREEDOM GOES TO SCHOOL.) 
Protection and regulation of body, No. 5, p. 11. 
Protein, No. 5, p. 11. 

Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 72 (Address by Helen Dal- 

las), No. 1, p. 15. 

Public eating places must be clean, No. 10, p. 8. 
Public Health Service has X-ray machines that may be 

borrowed by the States, No. 10, p. 10. 

PWMODWAH (People Who Make Our Democracy Work at 

Home), No. 2, pp. 5-9. 


Q 


Questions and answers on Food Fights for Freedom, No. 
12, pp. 12-14. 

Questions and answers on the set-up of the school-lunch 
program, No. 10, p. 7. 

Quizzes (questions and answers), No. 12, pp. 12-14. 


R 


RADFORD DOES A TOWN-SIZED JOB, No. 7, pp. 4-7. 

Radford Nutrition Committee, No. 7, pp. 4-7. 

Radford State Teachers College, No. 7, p. 7. 

Ration books, retained by the grocer in England, No. 9, 
p. 16. 

Rationing: 

civilian, No. 5, pp. 2-4. 
in Britain, No. 1, pp. 11-14. 
in Sweden, No. 1, pp. 2-4, 15. 
schools considered institutional users under, No. 9, 
p. 10. 
(See also Points rationing.) 

Rationing Means You'll Get Your Pair, and Your Share, 
But It’s Up to You to Buy the Kind That Will Give 
You the Wear, No. 4, pp. 10-11, 14. 

Recreation centers: 

in Oakland, Calif., No. 10, p. 12. 
in Schenectady, N. Y., No. 10, e. 12. 

Recruiting and training centers for women’s land army vol- 
unteers, No. 8, p. 8. 

Red Cross: 

and canteen classes, No. 10, p. 6. 
canteen workers, No. 9, p. 10. 
educational work of, No. 10, p. 8. 
first-aid course, No. 10, p. 8. 





Red Cross—-Continued. 
getting food through to prisoners of war, No. 9, p. 6. 
nutrition course, No. 7, p. 6. 
soup kitchens, No. 6 p. 8. 
(See also American Red Cross.) 
Refrigerated food lockers, No. 8, p. 11. 
Refrigerator, homemade, No. 2, p. 15. 
Refugees, Polish, No. 6, p. 8. 
Regional offices of FDA, addresses of, No. 10, p. 7. 
Rice, No. 10, pp. 14-15. 
Rural Electrification Administration, No. 3, p. 15. 
Rural War Production training classes in food production, 
consumption, and processing, No. 3, p. 15. 
Russia: 
agricultural conscription in, No. 6, p. 10. 
Bedjekes Tektorasova (a Russian shepherdess) , No. 6, 


p. 10. 
food high in caloric content, a “must” in, No. 6, 
p. 10. 


lend-lease, American food for, No. 6, pp. 8-11. 


s 

Safe Storage, No. 9, p. 15. 

Safety and Comfort Shape New Styles for 6 Million Wo- 
men Needed in War Industries This Year, No. 3, pp. 
5-7. 

Safety Clothing for Women in Industry (booklet), No. 3, 
p. 5. 

Salting and brining, vegetables, No. 8, p. 11. 

Sailors get their lunch where it finds them during general 
quarters on a U. S. fighting ship, No. 5, p. 3. 

Sanitation, environmental, No. 10, p. 8. 

Sauerkraut, No. 4, p. 15. 

Save All you Don’t Eat by Joining Community Canning 
Projects, Preserve the Rest by Freezing, Drying, Pickling, 
or Storing, No. 8, pp. 10-11. 

Schenectady, N. Y.: 

child-care centers in, No. 10 p. 12. 
Child Care, Development, and Protection Committee, 
No. 10, p. 12. 
School: 
children working on farms, No. 5, p. 14; No. 9, 
pp. 11-13. 
milk program, New York, No. 9, p. 9. 
statistics, 28 million children in the U. S. attending 
240,000 schools, No. 9, p. 10. 
teachers doing farm labor, No. 5, p. 14. 
School lunch (es) : 
at the Belle Heth School, Radford, Va., No. 7, pp. 
45; 
by PTA, Terrace Union School, San Bernardino 
County, Calif., No. 3, p. 14. 
cooperating committee on, No. 3, p. 15. 
for Isaac School, Phoenix, Ariz., No. 3, p. 14. 
in Grand Avenue district, Northwest, Phoenix Ariz., 
No. 9, pp. 8-10. 
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in Marquette, Mich., No. 9, p. 10. 
in various States, No. 9, p. 9. 
in Yell County, Ark., No. 9, p. 10. 
program (s) — 
administration of (Circ. 211), No. 9, p. 10. 
questions and answers on set-up of, No. 10, p. 7. 
under WPA, No. 3, pp. 13-15. 
types A and B lunches under, No. 10, p. 7. 
(See also THE THIRD FREEDOM GOES TO SCHOOL.) 
School lunches and education (Vocational Division J eaflet 
No. 7). No. 3, p. 15; No. 9, p. 10 
SCHOOL LUNCHES MUST GO ON, No. 3, pp. 13-15. 
School (s) 
and war gardens, No. 9, p. 10. 
considered institutional users under rationing, No. 9, 
p. 10. 
Score card (produce, conserve, share, and play square), 
No. 12, p. 5. 
SCORE YOURSELF ON “FOOD FIGHTS FOR FREEDOM,” No. 
12, pp. 12-14. 
Scouring powders, No. 4, p. 13. 
Scouts from Houston, Tex., weigh their ‘‘take’’ after work 
in a truck garden, No. 9, p. 12. 
Seeds: 
how to plant, No. 5, p. 12. 
start some in boxes, No. 5, p. 13. 
“Selling” the Victory Lunch, No. 8, p. 6. 
Servel war plant, Evansville, Ind.: 
cafeteria at, No. 8, p. 6. 
employee organization at, No. 8, p. 7. 
feeding at, No. 8, pp. 5-7. 
nutrition courses offered to women employees of, 
No. 8, p. 7. 
nutrition experts at, No. 8, p. 6. 
Servel Workers at Evansville, Ind., Take to the Victory 
Lunch, a Balanced Midshift Meal That Helps Keep 
_ Them on the Job, No. 8, pp. 5-7. 
Seven food groups in health chart, No. 5, p. 11. 
Shellac, No. 4, p. 12. 
Shoe exchanges, No. 11, p. 13. 
Shoes: 


produced under the War Production Board's limita- 


tion order, No. 4, p. 10. 
rationing of, No. 4, pp. 10-11, 14. 
rules for buying, No. 4, p. 11. 
swapping of, No. 4, p. 10. 


tips from Bureau of Home Economics on care of, 


No. 4, p. 14. 
SHOES FOR ALL, No. 4, pp. 19-11, 14. 
Shopper on the Spot, No. 7, p. 11. 


Sickness: 
what you can do at home, No. 10, p. 8. 
what your community can do, No. 10, p. 8. 
SICKNESS IS SABOTAGE, No. 10, pp. 8-10. 
A Simple Technique (Sweden), No. 1, p. 4. 


Sloan, Alfred P., Foundation, No. 10, p. 5. 

Sloan experiment, No. 10, p. 5. 

Slogan, “Eat to Beat the Devil,” No. 8, p. 6. 

Small fry (guide post), No. 11, p. 16. 

Small fry (poster), No. 12, p. 9. 

Snap beans, how to judge quality of, No. 9, p. 15. 

SO WHAT, WE'LL GROW OUR OWN, No. 5, pp. 12-13. 

Soaps, No. 4, pp. 12-13. 

Soil, how to prepare for garden, No. 5, p. 12. 

Some of the Answers on “Food Fights for Freedom,” 
No. 12, p. 14. 

Something new under the sun (guide post), No. 12, p. 16. 
Soups, stews, and vegetable juice cocktails made from 
water in which vegetables are cooked, No. 11, p. 8. 

Sour Note (guide post), No. 12, p. 16. 
South Carolina, Laurens County, vegetable gardening in, 
No. 3, p. 12. 
Soya: 
flour, No. 9, p. 16. 
grits, No. 9, p. 16. 
Soybean oil, No. 11, p. 14. 
Spices, No. 4, p. 15. 
Spraying mixtures, No. 7, p. 9. 
SPRING CLEANING, VICTORY STYLE, No. 4, pp. 12-14. 
Stack Up (Great Britain), No. 1, p. 12. 
Stain removers for porcelain, No. 4, p. 13. 
Standards: 
for enriched flour, No. 11, p. 10. 
for meat, No. 6, p. 15. 
State and city inspection stamps, No. 6, p. 15. 
State Department of Education, No. 3, p. 15; No. 9, p. 9. 
State health officer, No. 10, p. 10. 
Statistics: 
schools, 28 million children in the United States, 
attending 240,000. schools, No. 9, p. 10. 
300,000 retail stores in Canada, selling over 1,800,000 
different items, No. 4, p. 4. 
women buy 85 percent of all retailed items in Can- 
ada, No. 4, p. 5. 
Stephen Adams (proprietor of the Busy Bee Cafe, East 
Radford, Va.), wars on waste, No. 7, p. 5. 
A STICKER ON YOUR WINDOW, No. 11, pp. 3-5. 
Storage: 
freezer-locker, information on, No. 8, p. 11. 


of fruits and vegetables, No. 8, pp. 10-11; No. 9, 


p. 15. 

Stores Must Post Meat Ceilings, No. 6, p. 15 
Strawberries, for preserves, No. 9, p. 5. 
Student workers, No. 5, p. 14. 
Sunset Village in West Radford, Va., No. 7, p. 5. 
SURE WE'LL SHARE, No. 1, pp. 8-10. 
Swap shop, No. 11, p. 12. 
Sweden: 

before the war, No. 1, p. 2. 
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Sweden—Continued. 
coffee rationed in, No. 1, p. 4. 
consumer cooperative societies in, No. 1, p. 2. 
“exchange coupons” in, No. 1, p. 4, 
low-cost government-subsidized fats in, No. 1, p. 3. 
milk unrationed in, No. 1, p. 3. 
‘Ration Calendar” in, No. 1, p. 4. 
subsidy system in, No. 1, p. 3. 
SWEDEN RATIONS FooD, No. 1, pp. 2-4, 15. 
Swedish State Information Board, No. 1, p. 3. 
Swedish-Swiss Relief Commission, No. 6, p. 8. 
Sweet Note (guide post), No. 12, p. 16. 
Swiss and Swedish International Red Cross agents, No. 6, 


p. 9. 


z 5 

Table, 1943 food prospects for each civilian compared with 
amounts consumed in the years 1935 to 1939, No. 3, 
p. 4. 

Target, nutrition, No. 12, pp. 13, 14. 

Taylor, Dr. Clara M., nutrition classes under, No. 10, p. 5. 

Tektorasova, Bedjekes (a Russian shepherdess), No. 6, 
p. 10. 

10 BIRTHDAY GREETINGS, No. 10, p. 5. 

Tenderizing Toughs (guide post), No. 12, p. 16. 

That $2 Living Room Suite, No. 2, p. 13. 

That’s What Congress Has Voted for School Lunch Pro- 
grams, No. 10, p. 7. 

THE THIRD FREEDOM GOES TO SCHOOL, No. 9, pp. 8-10. 

“The Third Freedom in the Atlantic Charter is Freedom 
From Want,” No. 9, p. 3. 

There Are Tips for Every Housewife in the Ways Army 
Cooks Fight Food Waste, No. 12, p. 9. 

There Aren’t Many, But When They Bob Up, Public 
Opinion Deals Sternly With People Who Get Around 
Rationing and Price Control, No. 1, p. 11. 

These Half-Million Families, No. 2, p. 15. 

THESE WORKERS EAT TO WIN, No. 8, pp. 5-7. 

THEY LIVE ON INGENUITY, No. 2, pp. 13-15. 

THEY PUT A “HEX’’ ON HITLER, No. 6, pp. 2-5. 

Timely bulletins: 

Make Over Men’s Suits, No. 4, p. 15. 
99 Ways to Share the Meat, No. 4, p. 15. 

Tire Inspection is Here, No. 1, p. 7. 

Toasters and mixers. (See Broken toasters and mixers.) 

Tobacco rope, No. 9, p. 16. 

TODAY'S CHILDREN, TOMORROW'S CITIZENS, No. 10, pp. 
11-13. 

Tomatoes: 

canning, in the Utility Building at Oceola Migratory 
Labor Camp, Belle Glade, Fla., No. 8, p. 10. 

for the Navy, No. 5, p. 4. 

how to judge quality of, No. 9, p. 15. 

Trading posts for farm machinery, No. 9, p. 13. 

Trailer-town Children Whose Mothers are Working in 
Defense Industries, No. 8, pp. 14-15. 


Transportation, 68 questions on the saving of, No. 1, 29 


pp. 5-7. 
Transylvania County, N. C.: 
“bank houses’”’ in, No. 8, p. 10. 
Jason McCall's farmhouse in, No. 8, p. 10. 

Triple-A Committees, No. 5, pp. 14-15. 

TROUBLE SHOOTERS FOR EVERYBODY, No. 8, pp. 2-4. 

Truck Gardens, No. 8, p. 8. 

Tuberculosis, for detection of, Public Health Service 
X-ray machines may be borrowed by the States, No. 10, 
p. 10. 

Tung oil, No. 11, p. 15. 

Turkey order, No. 11, p. 11. 

Turnip tops, No. 11, p. 7. 

Typical American Family, Showing How to Put One Over 
“Der Fuehrer,” Producing Both Guns for War and 
Butter for the Home Front, No. 6, pp. 2-5. 


U 
United Nations’ conference on food and agriculture, Hot 
Springs, Va., No. 9, pp. 3-4. 
U. S. Crop Corps: 
recruiting centers of, No. 5, p. 14; No. 8, p. 8 
recruits for, No. 5, p. 14. 
volunteers wanted for, No. 5, pp. 14-15. 
women’s land army of, No. 8, p. 8. 
(See also FIRST LADIES OF THE LAND.) 
U. S. Dept. of Labor, Women’s Bureau, booklet (Safety 
Clothing for Women in Industry), No. 3, p. 5. 
U. S. Employment Service, No. 5, p. 14; No. 9, p. 11. 
U. S. Federal Standard for enriched flour, No. 10, p. 15. 
U. S. Navy: 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, No. 5, pp. 2-4. 
food for, No. 5, p. 4. 
U. S. Public Health Service, course in food handling, No. 
10, pp. 8-9. 
University Women’s clubs, Canada, No. 4, p. 3. 
Utah, retail sales tax on liquor, school-lunch program, 
No. 9, p. 9. 


Vv 


Vacationing workers, No. 5, p. 14. 
Varnishes, No. 4, p. 12. 
Vegetables: 
canned, graph showing allocation to civilians as com- 
pared with that going to military, lend-lease, and 
special needs, No. 12, p. 15. 
canning of, No. 7, pp. 14-15; No. 8, pp. 10-11. 
cooking of, No. 3, p. 9; No. 9, p. 15; No. 11, p. 8. 
drying of, No. 8, p. 11. 
eat them raw, No. 3, p. 9. 
green, destroying vitamin in, by use of soda, No. 9, 
p. 15. 
grown in Laurens County, S. C., No. 3, p. 12. 








30 Vegetables—Continued. 
preservation of, No. 8, pp. 10-11. 
raw, vitamins and minerals in, No. 11, p. 8. 
salting and brining of (AIC-4), No. 8, p. 11. 
storing of, No. 8, p. 11; No. 9, p. 15. 


tops and outer leaves of, vitamins and minerals in, 
No. 11, p. 7. 
use of water in which vegetables are cooked, No. 9, 
p. 15; No. 11, p. 8. 
vitamins and minerals in, loss of- 
by letting vegetables stand in water before cook- 
ing, No. 11, p. 8. 
by letting chopped raw vegetables stand in the 
air, No. 11, p.8. 

(See also BANISH THOSE BUGS; DRYING FOODS FOR VIC- 
TORY MEALS; SO WHAT? WE’LL GROW OUR OWN; 
WATCH YOUR WASTE MEASURE.) 

Venereal disease control, No. 10, p. 10. 
Vermont, low-income towns chosen for experiment in pro- 

viding adequate clothing for the ill-clothed, No. 10, p. 5. 

Victory garden: 
committees, No. 5, p. 12. 
handbook, No. 5, p. 12. 
leader, No. 5, p. 12. 
leaflet, No. 5, p. 13. 
Victory gardens, No. 3, pp. 11-12; No. 5, pp. 12-13; 
No. 7, p. 9; No. 9, p. 9. 
Victory House, York, Pa., No. 6; p. 3. 
Victory lunch: 
of Servel workers at Evansville, Ind., No. 8, p. 5. 


_ 


score card, Radford, Va., schools, No. 7, p. 5. 
selling the, No. 8, p. 6. 

Virginia, Hot Springs, Food Conference at, No. 9, pp. 3-4. 

“Vitamin Factories,” No. 5, p. 12. 

Vitamins: 

A, B, C, No. 5, p. 10. 
in enriched bread, No. 5, p. 10; No. 10, p. 15. 
in oatmeal, No. 9, p. 16. 
in raw foods, No. 11, p. 8. 
in various cereals, No. 10, pp. 14-15. 
in vegetable tops and outer leaves, No. 11, p. 7. 
in vegetables, No. 9, p. 15. 
in water in which vegetables are cooked, No. 9, p. 15. 
loss of — 
by letting chopped raw vegetables for salad 
stand in the air, No. 11, p. 8. 
by letting vegetables stand in water before cook- 
ing, No. 11, p. 8. 

Voluntary prepayment health insurance program, No. 10, 
p. 8. 

Volunteer Army of Housewives Works With Canada’s 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board to Keep the Cost of 
Living Stable, No. 4, pp. 2-5. 

Volunteers, Victory farm, No. 9, pp. 11-12. 

(See also Women’s land army volunteers.) 


W 

Walt Disney's pigs, No. 11, p. 14. 

War Food Administration, No. 9, pp. 5-7, 9, 11. 

War Forces Even a Neutral Country to Parcel Its Goods 
Carefully Among Its Citizens, and Sweden Shows Some 
New Ways to Do It, No. 1, pp. 2-4. 

War industries: 

women in— 
children of, No. 8, pp. 13-15. 
clothing of, No. 3, pp. 5-7. 
in Wilmington, Del., No. 8, pp. 13-15. 
some major ‘‘don’ts” for, No. 3, pp. 5-6. 

War is Imposing Profound Changes Upon the Way We 
Live, but the Schools are Using Them to Make Us 
Wiser Consumers, No. 10, pp. 5-6. 

War Manpower Commission, No. 10, p. 10. 

War Needs Absorb Many Household Cleaning Chemicals, 
But You Can Manage With Soap, Water, and Facts, 
No. 4, pp. 12-14. 

War nurseries: 

established under the Lanham Act, No. 8, p. 15. 
in Wilmington, Del., No. 8, pp. 13-15. 
meals in, No. 8, p. 15. 

War Nurseries Start When Factory Whistles Blow, Free- 
ing Woman-Power to Build Ships and Planes for the 
Nation, No. 8, pp. 13-15. 

WAR ON WASTE, No. 11, pp. 7-8. 

WAR ON WASTE, ARMY STYLE, No. 12, pp. 9-11. 

War plant feeding recommended, No. 8, p. 6. 

War Price and Rationing Boards, No. 2, pp. 5-9; No. 8, 
p. 2; Ne. 11, p. 3. 

War Public Works, Federal Works Administration, No. 
10, p. 10. | 

Wartime canning of fruits, vegetables, No. 7, p. 15; No. 
8, pp. 10-11. 

Wartime Consumer Education, No. 10, p. 6. 

Wartime Fish Cookery (Conservation Booklet No. 27), 
No. 9, p. 16. 

Wartime Prices and Trade Board, Canada, No. 4, pp. 2-5. 

Washington’s War Food Administration Calls the Signals 
That Direct Food Traffic to Our Armed Forces, Our 
Allies, and Your Grocery Store, No. 11, pp. 9-11. 

Waste, questions on, No. 11, p. 8. 

Waste quiz answers (guide post), No. 11, p. 16. 

Wasting of food, No. 9, pp. 14-15; No. 11, pp. 7-8. 

WATCH YOUR WASTE MEASURE, No. 9, pp. 14-15. 

Water softeners, No. 4, p. 13. 

Wax: 


as a coating for linoleum, No. 4, p. 12. 
production limited, No. 4, p. 12. 
WE SHARE FOOD, No. 3, pp. 2-4. 
We'll Reason With the Strays, No. 1, p. 10. 
WE'VE NEVER EATEN MORE, No. 11, p. 2. 
West End Neighborhood House, No. 8, p. 13. 
What These Ships Bring, No. 1, p. 3. 





What You Can Do at Home (in sickness), No. 10, p. 8. 

What Your Community Can Do (in sickness), No. 10, 
p. 8. 

What’s Your Score Against Food Waste, No. 11, p. 8. 

Wheat, No. 10, p. 14. 

When You Shop, No. 2, p. 3. 

Where to Write for More Help (Health), No. 10, p. 10. 

Who Takes Care of the Welder’s Daughter (guide post). 
No. 9, p. 16. 

Why Butter Must Be Stretched, No. 4, p. 7. 

Wickard, Claude R. (Secretary of Agriculture), Explains 
Why America’s Food Supplies are ‘Being Rationed 
Through the New Points Plan, No. 3, pp. 2-4. 

Wild game lovers only (guide post), No. 11, p. 16. 

Wilder, Dr. Russell, No. 5, p. 10; No. 9, pp. 5-6. 

Wilmington, Del.: 

boy scouts from, No. 9, p. 12. 

children of refugee parents in, No. 8, pp. i3-15. 
Mary C. I. Williams nursery school, No. 8, p. 13. 
mothers’ clubs in, No. 8, p. 15. 

nursery schools in, No. 8, pp. 13-15. 

Thomas Garret Nursery School (Negro), No. 8, p. 15. 
trailer-town children in, No. 8, p. 14. 

With Fats and Oils, Double-Duty Workers in War Kitchens 
and Industries, Turning Out Butter for Bread, Glycerine 
for Bombs, No. 11, pp. 14-15. 

Women’s land army schools, No. 9, p. 13. 

Womanpower needed, No. 8, p. 8. 

Women in war industries: 

clothing of, No. 3, pp. 5-7. 
in Wilmington, Del., No. 8, pp. 13-15. 
some major ‘‘don’ts’” for, No. 3, pp. 5-6. 

Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, booklet 
(Safety Clothing for Women in Industry), No. 3, p. 5. 

Women’s land army volunteers: 

duties of, No. 8, p. 8. 
in Louisiana, No. 9, p. 13. 
recruiting and training centers for, No. 8, p. 8. 


Women’s land army volunteers—Continued. 
will be paid prevailing wage, No. 8, p. 8; No. 9, 
p- 13. 

(See also U. S. Crop Corps.) 

Women’s Land Army Volunteers are Off to a Flying Start, 
No. 8, p. 8. 

Women’s Regional Advisory Committee, Canada, No. 4, 
pp. 3-5. 

Wool, order, No. 11, p. 11. 

Wool, Navaho, No. 11, p. 11. 

Work for the Funnies, No. 10, p. 5. 

WPA-constructed storage dam, Cumberland, Md., No. 2, 
p. 6. 

WPA is Being Liquidated, No. 3, p. 13. 

WORLD'S BEST WAR DIET, No. 2, p. 15. 


x 
X-ray machines, photograph 500 chests in a day, at a cost 
of 10 cents each, No. 10, p. 10. 


¥ 
Yell County, Ark., Chickalah Home Demonstration Club, 
No. 9, p. 10. 
Yellow fever spread by mosquitoes, No. 10, p. 10. 
York, Pa.: 
Frantz family, No. 6, pp. 2-5. 
production of war material, No. 6, p. 3. 
York Plan of “Bits-and-Pieces,”” No. 6, p. 2. 
You Are an Old Hand, No. 2, pp. 2-3. 
You can shorten the war with food (leaflet), No. 12, p. 3. 
YOU CAN'T Buy vicToRY, No. 12, pp. 3-5. 
You Have to Win It, Making “Food Fight for Freedom” 
is a Home Front Job, No. 12, pp. 3-5. 
YOU PAY YOUR MONEY AND YOUR POINTS, No. 2, pp. 2-4. 
You'll Find Them on Price Panels in Your Own Com- 
munity Hearing Complaints, Educating People on the 
Dangers of Uncontrolled Prices, No. 8, pp. 2-4. 


Yugoslavian prisoners of war, packaged food for, No. 6, 
pe? 
p. 9. 





A 


Absenteeism, vol. 9, No. 8, p. 4. 


Antifreeze: 


ceiling price on, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 3. 
dollars-and-cents retail price on, vol. 9, No. 2, p. 2. 
label requirements on, voi. 8, No. 20, p. 3. 

trucks and cars destroyed by corrosive action of, vol. 


9, No. 4, p. 4. 
Automobiles: 


new, vol. 9, No. 6, p. 3; No. 11, p. 4. 


pleasure driving of, vol. 9, 


private, in Great Britain, vol. 9, No. 1, p. 1. 


retail price on, vol. 9, No. 


stickers for, vol. 9, No. 1, p. 4. 


Back yard week ends best, vol. 9 


Batteries: 
farm, vol. 9, No. 9, p. 4. 


flashlight, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 3. 
Battling the black market in meats, vol. 9, No. 4, p. 1. 
Beans, snap, prices, vitamins, vol. 9, No. 7, p. 4. 


Beef. (See Meat.) 
Beef grades changed, vol. 8, No 


Bicycle hunt, vol. 9, No. 5, p. 3. 


Bicycles, vol. 9, No. 2, pp. 2, 4; 
Black market prevention, vol. 9, 


Black markets, meat and potatoes, vol. 9, No. 5, p. 2. 
Blue stamp flashes, vol. 9, No. 5, p. 2. 


Bread: 


enrichment, vol. 9, No. 5, pp. 1-2. 
limitations on retail services, vol. 9, No. 7, p. 2. 


standards for, vol. 9, No. 


Britain. (See Automobiles; British factories; British 
“utility” products; Transportation.) 

British factories, in-plant feeding in, vol. 9, No. 7, p. 4. 

British “utility” products, vol. 9, No. 1, p. 1. 

Bundle Up, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 2. 

Butter, rationing of, vol. 9, No. 5, p. 1. 


, Ne. 9, p. 2. 
Basic 7 on the air, vol. 9, No. 10, p. 3. 


INDEX TO VOLUMES VIII AND IX 


Consumers’ Guide News Letter 


November 1942 to October 1943 


Canning sugar, vol. 9, No. 7, p. 3. 
Cans, for salvage collector, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 4. 
Cans and cannots of home canning, vol. 9, No. 10, p. 1. 
Car-sharing, vol. 9, No. 5, p. 3. 
Cars continue to be a worry, vol. 9, No. 9, p. 2. . 
Castor-oil: 
control of sales of, by WPB, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 4. 
dangerous to give, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 4. 
Ceiling prices: 
adoptions and revisions in, vol. 9, No. 9, pp. 1-2. 
dining car prices frozen, vol. 9, No. 9, p. 2. 
new, on some foods, vol. 9, No. 11, p. 3. 
oil burners, services on, vol. 9, No. 10, p. 2. 
on antifreeze, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 3. 
on bread, vol. 9, No. 7, pp. 1-2. 
on cast-iron, coal-fired, warm-air furnaces, vol. 9, No. 
10, p. 3. 
on cigarettes, vol. 9, No. 11, p. 3. 
on clothing, vol. 9, No. 9, p. 2. 
on consumer durable goods, vol. 9, No. 9, p. 2. 
on food, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 1; vol. 9, No. 7, pp. 1, 
2; No. 10, p. 2. 
on fresh vegetables, vol. 9, No. 6, p. 2. 
on nylon hose, vol. 9, No. 1, p. 2. 
on pork, vol. 9, No. 4, p. 3. 


No. 3, p. 3; No. 8, p. 2. 


Bf i 
am 2. 


 2Oin. 2. 
P on poultry, vol. 9, No. 6, p. 2. 
No. 5 , on rents, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 1. 
eee a on seeds and bulbs, vol. 9, No. 11, p. 3. 
No. 7, p. 3. 


to protect bowlers, billiard and pool players, vol. 9, 
No. 3, p. 4. 

violations of, vol. 9, No. 1, p. 2. 
Ceiling prices go up and down, vol. 9, No. 7, p. 2. 
Ceilings lifted, other foods, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 1. 
Ceilings promised, rents, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 1. 
Ceilings stretched, foods, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 1. 
Check-up on the cost of living, vol. 9, No. 5, p. 1. 
Cheese: 

prices changed, vol. 9, No. 11, p. 3. 

rationed, vol. 9, No. 5, p. 1; No. 8, p. 1. 

storage and use, vol. 9, No. 6, p. 4. 


3, pp. 1-2. 


Buy it only if you need it, vol. 9, No. 9, p. 3. Child care program, vol. 9, No. 8, p. 4. 


Children’s Bureau, Department of Labor, programs for 


c medical and hospital maternity care, vol. 9, No. 9, p. 4. 

Can milk delivery costs be cut, vol. 9, No. 1, p. 2. Cigarettes: 
Canned fruits and vegetables: brands or brand names, vol. 9, No. 9, p. 4. 

graded and labeled, vol. 9, No. 2, p. 1. taxes on, vol. 8, No. 1, p. 4. 

going to war, vol. 9, No. 2, p. 3. Clothing, vol. 9, No. 9, p. 2. 
Canning: Coal, vol. 9, No. 11, p. 1. 

facilities, vol. 9, No. 10, p. 1. Coffee: 

sugar for, vol. 9, No. 7, p. 3. correction on, vol. 9, No. 7, p. 4. 

(See also Lend a hand to canning.) cost, in eating places, vol. 9, No. 1, p. 2. 
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Coffee—Continued. 

labels, vol. 9, No. 1, p. 2. 

rationing, vol. 9, No. 1, p. 2; No. 2, p. 2; No. 6, 

p- 3. 

rationing lifted, vol. 9, No. 9, p. 1. 
Coffee in every pot, vol. 9, No. 9, p. 1. 
Coffee rationing in full swing, vol. 9, No. 1, p. 2. 
Compulsory grades for beef, vol. 9, No. 5, p. 1. 
Consumer Calendar, vol. 9, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 

11, p. 4. 

Consumer goods, vol. 9, No. 9, p. 2 
Consumer goods cut from cradle, vol. 9, No. 9, p. 1. 
Consumer Time, vol. 9, No. 6, p. 4. 
Consumers, signposts for, vol. 9, No. 3, p. 1. 
Consumers’ contribution to Victory, vol. 9, No. 10, p. 1. 
Correction on coffee, vol. 9, No. 7, p. 4. 
Cosmetics, vol. 9, No. 5, p. 4. 
Cosmetics, leg make-up, vol. 9, No. 8, p. 3. 
Cost of living, vol. 9, No. 8, p. 4. 
Crab meat, vol. 9, No. 11, p. 3. 


D 
Delinquency, juvenile, vol. 9, No. 8, p. 4. 
Diapers, baby, vol. 9, No. 1, p. 4. 
Do your tires need recapping, vol. 9, No. 5, p. 3. 
Dollars-and-cents ceilings. vol. 9, No. 4, p. 3. 
Dollars-and-cents ceilings go to town, vol. 9, No. 8, p. 2. 
Dollars-and-cents retail price on heating boiler conversion 
parts, vol. 9, No. 2, p. 2. 

Dresses: 

restrictions on materials for, val. 9, No. 8, p. 4. 

WPB regulation of, vol. 9, No. 8, p. 4. 


E 
Economic stabilization, vol. 9, No. 1, p. 1. 
Egg grades get the alphabet, vol. 9, No. 3, p. 3. 
Eggs, grades, vol. 9, No. 3, p. 3. 
Emergency Price Control Act, Taft amendment to, vol. 9, 
No. 10, p. 3. 
Every town has its own price ceilings, vol. 9, No. 7, p. 1. 
Everybody Must Have War Ration Book I, vol. 9, No. 2, 


p. 1. 
Exploring waste, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 4. 


F 

Fat, waste, vol. 9, No. 3, p. 4. 
Fats and oils, edible: 

rationing of, vol. 9, No. 5, p. 1. 

turn in as waste, vol. 9, No. 7, p. 3. 
Fats fight on all fronts, vol. 9, No. 7, p. 3. 
Figs, vol. 9, No. 11, p. 3. 
Fish: 

canned, rationing of, vol. 9, No. 5, p. 1. 

crab meat, vol. 9, No. 11, p. 3. 

fresh, vol. 9, No. 5, p. 2. 

tuna, vol. 9, No. 9, p. 4. 
Flashlight (s) : 

batteries, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 3; vol. 9, No. 9, p. 4. 


Flashlight (s) —Continued. 

tips on care of, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 3. 

(See also Save that flashlight.) 

Food: 

ceiling prices, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 1; vol. 

pp. 1, 2; No. 10, p. 2. 

cooking of, vol. 9, No. 4, p. 3. 

going to war, vol. 9, No. 2, p. 3. 

home canned, as gifts, vol. 9, No. 10, p. 1. 

home processed (Canada), vol. 9, No. 11, p. 3. 

in wartime, vol. 9, No. 6, p. 1. 

point-rationing, vol. 9, No. 4, p. 3. 

purchasing for war uses, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 4. 

stamp plan and program, vol. 9, No. 3, pp. 1, 2. 
Food Administrator, duties of, vol. 9, No. 2, p. 1. 
“Food Fights for Freedom” month, vol. 9, No. 11, p. 1. 
Food Stamp program, stopping of, vol. 9, No. 3, p. 
Food stamps, a war casualty, vol. 9, No. 3, p. 2. 
Food Requirements Committee, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 2. 
Fountain pens, vol. 9, No. 2, p. 4. 
Fruits and vegetables: 

canned, graded and labeled, vol. 9, No. 2, pp. 1-2. 

frozen, point values lowered by OPA, vol. 9, No. 6, 

Pp: 3. 


Fuel oil: 


9, No. 7, 


N 


four things to do before applying for, vol. 8, No. 20, 
p. 2. 
how to save, vol. 9, No. 11, p. 2. 
new rationing regulations on, vol. 9, No. 11, p. 3. 
not enough to go around, vol. 9, No. 3, p. 3. 
rationing problems, vol. 9, No. 2, p. 3. 
. zones being divided, vol. 9, No. 8, p. 2. 


G 
Gas users must economize, vol. 9, No. 1, p. 3. 
Gasoline: 
allowance of, for Victory gardeners, vol. 9, No. 6, 
p. 3. 
endorsements on coupons, vol. 9, No. 9, p. 4. 
new ration books, vol. 9, No. 8, p. 2. 
not enough to go around, vol. 9, No. 3, p. 3. 
rationing, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 1; vol. 9, No. 4, p. 3. 
tightening up on, vol. 9, No. 2, p. 2. 
Go-ahead on red coupons, vol. 9, No. 5, p. 1. 
Good news on the clothes front, vol. 9, No. 10, p. 3. 
Government bears down on black sheep, vol. 9, No. 2, p. 4. 
Grade labels come off, vol. 9, No. 10, p. 3. 
Grade labels on canned goods promised, vol. 9, No. 2, p. 1. 
Grade(s): 
labeling— 
elimination of, vol. 9, No. 10, p. 3. 
to make consumer buying easier, vol. 9, No. 1, 
peat 
withdrawn on canned fruits and vegetables, 
juices, vol. 9, No. 8, pp. 2-3. 
of beef, changed, vol. 8, No. 20, pp. 2-3. 





Grade (s) —Continued. 

of eggs, vol. 9, No. 3, p. 3. 

on canned fruits and vegetables, vol. 9, No. 2, p. 1. 

on turkeys, vol. 9, No. 3, p. 3. 

widespread “up-grading” of meat, vol. 9, No. 1, p. 3. 
Grapes, maximum prices for, vol. 9, No. 11, p. 3. 
Greens, vol. 9, No. 5, p. 2. 


Grow your own greens, vol. 9, No. 5, p. 2. 
Gum, vol. 9, No. 2. p. 4. 
H 
Have you bought your pound, vol. 9, No. 2, p. 2. 
Head to toe news, vol. 9, No. 6, o. 5. 
Heating boiler conversion parts, dollars-and-cents retail 
price on, vol. 9, No. 2, p. 2. 
Heels, rubber. (See Rubber heels.) 
Help wanted, vol. 9, No. 11, p. 1. 
Here are nylon ‘‘doliar-and-cents prices,” vol. 9, No. 1, 
p. 2. 
Hold that line against inflation, vol. 9, No. 4, p. 2. 
“Hold-the-line” action against inflation, vol. 9, No. 6, p. 1. 
Home canned foods, as gifts, vol. 9, No. 10, p. 1. 


2 


“Home processor,” vol. 9, No. 11, p. 3. 
Honors to the Molly (Price) Pitchers, vol. 9, 
Horse meat, vol. 9, No. 10, p. 3. 
Hose: 
dollars-and-cents prices for, vol. 9, No. 1, p. 2; No. 2, 
p- 2. 


leg make-up as substitute for, vol. 9, No. 8, p. 3. 


No. & p- a. 


no need to stock up, vol. 9, No. 8, p. 3. 
prices slashed on rayon, vol. 9, No. 5, p. 4. 
retail ceiling prices of, vol. 9, No. 1. p 
silk and nylon, salvage on, vol. 9, No. 11. p. 4. 
to be shorter, vol. 9, No. 8, p. 3. 
How high is a ceiling, vol. 9, No. 10, p. 1. 
How to save coal and keep warm, vol. 9, No. 11, p. 1. 
Hush to the call of the open road, vol. 9, No. 8, p. 2 


I 
Idle tires roll back to use, vol. 9, No. 3, p. 3. 
Incomes, average in U. S., vol. 8, No. 20, p. 4. 
Inflation, vol. 9, No. 4, p. 2; No. 6, p. 1; No. 10, p. 2. 
In-plant feeding, in British factories, vol. 9, No. 7, p. 4. 
Inspection, tire, vol. 9, No. 1, pp. 1, 4; No. 2, p. 2. 
Is Nation-wide U. S. graded meat just around the corner, 

vol. 9, No. 1, p. 3. 
J 


Juvenile delinquency, vol. 9, No. 8, p. 4. 


L 


Labels: 
grade, vol. 9, No. 1, p. 1; No. 2, p. 1; No. 9, p. 4; 
No. 10, p. 3. 
on antifreeze, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 3. 
Laundries, trips, restriction on, vol. 9, No. 1, p. 4. 
Leg make-up, vol. 9, No. 8, p. 3. 
Lend a hand to canning, vol. 9, No. 8, p. 3. 


Letters, to soldier friend, vol. 9, No. 8, p. 4. 
Likable listening, vol. 9, No. 6, p. 4. 
Luxury services, OPA conferences on, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 4. 


M 


Margarine, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 4. 
(See also Oleomargarine.) 
Maternity care, vol. 9, No. 9, p. 4. 
Maybe You've Wondered (ration points), vol. 9, No. 11, 
p. 2. 
Mayonnaise and shortening, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 4. 
Measuring nutrition by the slice, vol. 9, No. 7, p. 1. 
Meat: 
allocation of, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 4. 
black markets in, vol. 9, No. 4, p. 1; No. 5, p. 2. 
for “‘seeing-eye dogs,” vol. 9, No. 8, p. 1. 
grades of, vol. 8, No. 20, pp. 2-3; vol. 9, No. 1, 
p- 3; No. 4, pp. 1-2; No. 5, pp. 1-2. 
horse, vol. 9, No. 10, p. 3. 
pork, dehydrated, vol. 9, No. 1, p. 4. 
pork, price ceilings on, vol. 9, No. 4, p. 3. 
rationing, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 2. 
sharing, vol. 8, No. 20, a 2. 
slaughtering under unsanitary conditions, vol. 9, No. 
4p. 1. 
Tushonka (Russian), vol. 9, No. 3, p. 4. 
unrationed, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 2. 
“up-grading” by packers, vol. 9, No. 1, p. 3. 
Meat eaters share, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 2. 
Meats and fats rationing, vol. 9, No. 6, p. 2. 
Mechanical pencils, vol. 9, No. 2, p. 4. 
Medical and hospital maternity care, vol. 9, No. 9, p. 4. 
Metal (s) : 
attachments for vacuum cleaners, vol. 9, No. 2, p. 4. 
“musts” in war, vol. 9, No. 2, p. 4. 
toys or games, vol. 9, No. 2, p. 4. 
(See also Fountain pens; Mechanical pencils; Pen 
points; and Portable electric lamps.) 
Mileage, rationing, vol. 9, No. 1, p. 1. 
Milk: 
dairy farmers having trouble getting help, vol. 8, No. 
20, p. 4. 
demand for, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 3. 
difficulties in getting, vol. 8. No. 20, p. 3. 
evaporated, for children in France, vol. 9, No. 2, p. 4. 
made into cheese and other products for lend-lease, 
vol. 8, No. 20, p. 4. 
price raises, vol. 9, No. 3, p. 2. 
share the, vol. 9, No. 11, p. 1. 
subsidies on, vol. 9, No. 3, p. 2. 
Milk muddles here, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 3. 
Molly (Price) Pitchers, vol. 9, No. 1, p. 3. 
More ‘“‘dollars-and-cents” prices, vol. 9, No. 2, p. 2 
More for less, vol. 9, No. 6, p. 3. 
More goods, to the front, vol. 9, No. 2, p. 3. 
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More rationing to come, vol. 9, No. 1, p. 2. 

Motor vehicles, reserve pool of, vol. 9, No. 5, p. 4. 
Motorists’ headaches, easing of, vol. 9, No. 6, p. 3. 
Motorist, car-sharing clubs of, vol. 9, No. 5, p. 3. 


N 


National income, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 4. 

New books for old, vol. 9, No. 6, p. 3. 

New dead lines for tire inspection, vol. 9, No. 3, p. 3. 
New gasoline ration books, vol. 9, No. 8, p. 2. 

New rations for old, vol. 9, No. 11, p. 3. 

New taxes raise cigarette costs, vol. 9, No. 1, p. 4. 
The 1943 fish story, vol. 9, No. 5, p. 2. 


No grade labeling on this year’s pack, vol. 9, No. 8, p. 2. 
No need to stock up on stockings, vol. 9, No. 8, p. 3. 
No need to worry about number 17, vol. 9, No. 5, p. 3. 
Nutrition in bread, vol. 9, No. 7, pp. 1-2. 
Nylon hose, ceiling prices on, vol. 9, No. 1, p. 2. 
oO 
Obey price ceilings, or else, warns OPA, vol. 9, No. 1, 
p. 3. 
Office of Defense Transportation: 


experiment in moving people and things, vol. 8, No. 
205 p.- 35 : 
on truck deliveries, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 3. 
Office of Price Administration: 
gives specific price ceilings on pork, vol. 9, No. 4, 


p. 3. 

lists five things car owners should do, vol. 9, No. 1, 
p: i. 

on cigarette brands or brand names. vol. 9, No. 9, 
p. 4. 

on frozen fruits and vegetables, vol. 9, No. 6, p. 3. 

on luxury services, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 4. 

on pleasure driving, vol. 9, No. 3, p. 3; No. 7, p. 3. 


a 


on rents, vol. 9, No. 2, p. 3. 
Rent Division of, report of, vol. 9, No. 3, p. 4. 
sends investigators to shipping centers to prevent 
black markets in potatoes, vol. 9, No. 7, p. 3. 
sets maximum prices for grapes, vol. 9, No. 11, p. 3. 
uncovers violations of price control orders, vol. 9, No. 
bp. 3: 
withdraws compulsory grade labeling of canned fruits 
and vegetables, juices, vol. 9, No. 8, pp. 2-3. 
Oleomargarine, vol. 9, No. 3, p. 4. 
Oleomargarine, prices on (Oklahoma), vol. 9, No. 4, p. 4. 
On the food front, vol. 9, No. 11, p. 3. 
Overcharge on commodities entitles shopper to sue, vol. 
9, No. 1, p. 3. 


P 


Pajamas, vol. 9, No. 2, p. 4. 

Pay no more, vol. 9, No. 10, p. 1. 

Pen points, vol. 9, No. 2, p. 4. 

Pennies, circulation of, vol. 9, No. 1, p. 4. 


Pets, share meat with your, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 2. 
Plan summer meals with an eye to supply, vol. 9, No. 8, 


p. 3. 
Pleasure driving is out, vol. 9, No. 3, p. 3. 
Point rationing: 
on meats, edible fats, and oils, vol. 9, No. 5, p. 1. 
point value increased on meats, reduced on vegetable 
juices, vol. 9, No. 8, p. 1. 
tips on, vol. 9, No. 4, p. 3. 
Point rationing may start about March 1, vol. 9, No. 5, 
p. 4. 
Pointers on antifreeze, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 3. 
Points and prices, vol. 9, No. 10, p. 3. 
Points as well as pennies, vol. 9, No. 4, p. 2. 
Portable electric lamps and shades, vol. 9, No. 2, 
Potato (es) : 


p. 4. 


black markets, vol. 9, No. 5, p. 2; No. 7, p. 3. 
Victory food selection, vol. 9, No. 11, p. 2. 
Poultry, vol. 9, No. 6, p. 2. 
President asks for 109 billion dollars, vol. 9, No. 3, p. 1. 
President’s message to Congress, vol. 9, No. 3, p. 1. 
Price ceiling picture, vol. 9, No. 9, p. 1. 
Price ceilings. (See Ceiling prices.) 
Prices: 
dollars-and-cents— 
for antifreeze, rubber heels, women’s nylon and 
silk hose, vol. 9, No. 1, p. 2. 
for canned fruits and vegetabies. vol. 9, No. 2, 
pp. 1-2. 
Priorities, bicycles, vol. 9, No. 2, p. 4. 
Program (s) : 
food stamp, stopping of, vol. 9, No. 3, p. 2. 
school lunch, vol. 9, No. 3, p. 2. 
simplification and standardization of production and 
distribution, vol. 9, No. 1, p. 1. 
Protection for teen-age processors, vol. 9, No. 9, p. 1. 
Prunes and raisins, on ration lists. vol. 9, No. 11, e. 3. 


R 
Ration book(s) : 


new gasoline ration books, vol. °, No. 8, p. 2. 
No. 1 ration book, vol. 9, No. 2, p. 1. 
No. 2 ration book, vol. 9, No. 2, pp. 1, 2. 
No. 3 ration book, vol. 9, No. 8, p. 1. 
to be turned into local War Price and Rationing 
Board when you enter military service. vol. 9, No. 
1, p. 4. 
Ration points, vol. 9, No. 11, p. 2. 
Ration stamps, unused, vol. 9, No. 8, p. 1. 
Rationing: 
of coffee, vol. 9, No. 1, p. 2; No. 2, p. 2 
of fuel and stoves, vol. 9, No. 9, p. 3. 
of fuel oil, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 2; 
No. 5, p. 3. 
of gasoline, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 1. 
of meat, vol. 9, No. 5, p. 1. 
of meats for pets, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 2 


’ 


vol. 9, No. 2, 3; 





Rationing—Continued. 
of rubber tires, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 2. 
of shoes, vol. 9, No. 5, pp. 3-4; No. 6, pp. 3-4; 
No. 7, p. 3. ; 
of sugar, vol. 9, No. 6, p. 4. 
of used tires and tubes, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 2. 
on various food commodities, vol. 9, No. 4, p. 2. 
to distribute scarce necessities of life, vol. 9, No. 3, 
p. 1. 
Rationing certificates, vol. 9, No. 3, p. 3; No. 6, p. 3. 
Rationing policy, vol. 9, No. 4, p. 3. 
Rayon hose prices, vol. 9, No. 5, p. 4. 
Refrigerators, mechanical: 
dollars-and-cents retail price on, vol. 9, No. 
released to the public, vol. 9, No. 6, p. 4. 
Rent control: 
changes petitioned by landlords, vol. 9, No. 3, p. 4. 
law interpreted, vol. 9, No. 1, p. 3. 
upheld in three sweeping decisions, vol. 9, No. 9, p. 2. 
Rent control, vol. 9, No. 9, p. 2. 
Rents: 
ceiling on, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 1. 
must stay put, vol. 9, No. 2, p. 3. 
new eviction rules, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 1. 
wage earners’ rents in 34 large cities, vol. 9, No. 3, 
p. 4. 
Rents must stay put, vol. 9, No. 2, p. 3. 
Rubber: 
heels— 
ceiling prices on, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 4. 
dollars-and-cents prices on, vol. 9, No. 2, p. 2. 
labels to show grades of, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 4. 
reclaimed rubber, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 4. 
standards for, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 4. 
stretchers, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 1. 


pe: 


tN 
ine] 


Ss 

Salmon, allocation of, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 4. 

Sanitary napkins, dollars-and-cents retail price on, vol. 9, 
No. 2, p. 2. 

Sardines, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 4. 

Sauerkraut, vol. 9, No. 1, p. 4. 

Save that flashlight, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 3. 

Secret service, vol. 9, No. 9, p. 3. 

Seeds and bulbs, exemptions from ceiling prices, vol. 9, 
No. 11, p. 3. 

Share the milk, vol. 9, No. 11, p. 1. 

Shirts, men’s and boys’, vol. 9, No. 2, p. 4. 

Shoe news, vol. 9, No. 7, p. 3. 

Shoes: 


lay-away plan for, vol. 9, No. 7, p. 3. 

more for civilians, vol. 9, No. 10, p. 3. 

supplemental ration stamp for, vol. 9, No. 8, p. 4. 

Victory heels for, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 4. 
Simplification and standardization program, vol. 9, No. 1, 


p. 1. 


Snap beans. (See Beans, snap.) 
Something old, something new, in bread, vol. 9, No. 3, 
p. 1. 
Standardized models, vol. 9, No. 1, p. 1. 
Standards, commercial, revision of, vol. 9, No. 10, p. 4. 
Standards and price control, vol. 9, No. 11, p. 3. 
State of the ration, vol. 9, No. 8, p. 1. 
Stirrup pumps, dollars-and-cents retail price on, vol. 9, 
No. 2, p. 2. 
Stockings. (See Hose.) 
Stop those chicken thieves, vol. 9, No. 6, p. 2. 
Stoves: 
oil rations for, vol. 9, No. 8, p. 2. 
purchase certificate for, vol. 9, No. 8, p. 1. 
rationing of, vol. 9, No. 9, p. 3. 
rationing regulations on, vol. 9, No. 11, p. 3. 
used, unrationed, vol. 9, No. 8, p. 1. 
Stoves and fuel oil, vol. 9, No. 8, p. 1. 
“Stymie” the stealers, vol. 9, No. 9, p. 3. 
Sugar: 
certificate, soldier should apply for, when going on 
furlough, vol. 9, No. 1, p. 4. 
dollars-and-cents prices, vol. 9, No. 1, p. 2. 
for home canning, vol. 9, No. 6, p. 4; No. 7, p. 3. 
Sweetpotatoes, vol. 9, No. 10, p. 4. 


T 


Taft amendment to the Emergency Price Control Act, vo! 
9, No. 10, p. 3; vol. 9, No. 11, p. 4. 
Taxes, on cigarettes, vol. 8, No. 1, p. 4. 
Taxicabs: 
in New York City, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 3. 
ordered to cut down mileage, vol. 9, No. 8, p. 4. 
Tea, green: 
balls, cut in size, vol. 9, No. 3, p. 4. 
restriction on sale of, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 4. 
Teen-age processors, protection for, vol. 9, No. 9, p. 1. 
Telegraphic services, no more birthday messages, no more 
sending telegraph boys on errands, vol. 9, No 3, p. 4. 
Textiles must go to war, vol. 9, No. 2, p. 4. 
That goes for turkey grades, too, vol. 9, No. 3, p. 3. 
This motoring problem, vol. 9, No. 7, p. 3. 
Thoughts for Thanksgiving, vol. 9, No. 11, p. 1. 
Tightening up on gasoline, vol. 9, No. 2, p. 2. 
Tin: 
must go to war, vol. 9, No. 2, p. 3. 
scarcity of, vol. 9, No. 2, p. 3. 
Tips: 
on what to write to soldier friends, vol. 9, No. 8, p. 4. 
to housewives from home economists, vol. 9, No. 8, 


> 


p. 3. 
Tips to housewives, vol. 9, No. 4, p. 3. 


Tire inspection deadline coming up, vol. 9, No. 2, p. 2. 
Tire turn-in, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 2. 
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idle, roll back to use, vol. 9, No. 3, p. 3. Vacuum cleaners, vol. 9, No. 2, p. 2. 


inspection of, vol. 9, No. 1, pp. 1, 4; No. 2. pp. 2, 3. Vegetables. (See Fruits and vegetables.) 
rationing certificates for, vol. 9, No. 6, p. 3; No. 9, Victory food selection, vol. 9, No. 11, p. 2. 


p. 2. Victory heels (shoes), vol. 8, No. 20, p. 4. 
rationing of, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 2. Vitamins, vol. 9, No. 7, pp. 2, 4. 
recapping, vol. 9, No. 5, p. 3. 
recapping, dollars-and-cents retail prices on, vol. 9, WwW 
No. 2, p. 2. War livin’ demands wise eatin’, vol. 9, No. 6, p. 1. 
usable, vol. 9, No. 3, p. 3. War Production Board: 
To guarantee basic living essentials, vol. 9, No. 1, p. 1. Economic Stabilizer issues orders, vol. 9, No. 1, p. 1. 
To paint or not to paint, vol. 9, No. 8, p. 3. gas users asked to economize, vol. 9, No. 1, p. 4. 
Tomatoes, vol. 9, No. 7, p. 4. on castor-oil, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 4. 
Tough luck for Johnny, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 4. on flashlight batteries, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 3. 
Transportation: on gasoline rationing, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 1. 
big companies’ taxicabs, in New York City, vol. 8, _ home gas renee dae vol. 9, No. 1, p. 4. 
No. 20, p. 3. on men s and boys’ shorts, vol. 9, No. 2, p. 4. 
in Great Britain, vol. 9, No. 1, p. 1. on pajamas, vol. 9, No. 2, p. » 
in New Jersey, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 3. on tea balls, vol. 9, No. 3, p. all 
non-essential driving, vol. 9, No. 3, p. 3; vol. 9, No. = wool allocation, vol. 9, No. “P+ 
7, p. 3. warns violators of price ceilings, vol. 9, No. 1, p. 3. 


OPA suggestions for car owners, vol. 9, No. 1, p. 1. Waste fat, vol. 9, No. 3, P40 
Tricky clauses in rent leases, banning of, vol. 9, No. 1. Watch for a new kind of price ceiling, vol. 9, No. 1, p. 2. 


p. 3. We have a food administrator, vol. 9, No. 2, p. 1. 
Truckers, commercial, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 3. What will this mean to you, vol. 9, shan 1, p. 1. 
Tuna fish, vol. 9, No. 9, p. 4. What's in a name, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 4. 
Turkeys, grades of, vol. 9, No. 3, p. 3. When winter comes again, vol. 9, No. 5, p. 3. 
Turning on the heat, vol. 9, No. 9, p. 3. Wickard, Secretary, on the Food Stamp program, vol. 9, 
Tushonka, vol. 9, No. 3, p. 4. _ se : 
Typewriters, used, vol. 9, No. 2, p. 2. Winter cold hatches fuel oil problems, vol. 9, No. 2, p. 3. 


Work clothes, vol. 9, No. 9, p. 4. 
Worth repeating, vol. 9, No. 9, p. 3. 


U 
¥ 


U. S. Secret Service, vol. 9, No. 9, p. 3. You'd walk a mile, vol. 8, No. 20, p. 3. 
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